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Manchester Literary Club. 
FOUNDED 1862. 


The objects of the MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB are:— 


1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research | 
in the several departments of intellectual work; and to further the 
interests of Authors and Artists in Lancashire. 


2. ‘To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the 
literature, art, and history of the county. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the further 
ance of these objects can associate together. 

The methods by which these objects are sought to be obtained are:— 

1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social 
intercourse, and for the hearing and discussion of papers. 

2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged, in a Magazine. 
entitled the A/anchester Quarterly, as well as in an annual volume of 
Transactions; and of other work undertaken at the instance of the 
Club, including a projected series of volumes dealing with local 
literature. 

3. The formation of a library consisting of (a) works by members, (é) 
books by local writers or relating to the locality, and (¢) general works 
of reference. 

4. The exhibition, as occasion offers, of pictures by artist members of the 
Club. 

Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, 

painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the 

learned professions, and of English and foreign universities, librarians, and 
generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 

The meetings are held at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, every Monday 
evening during the Session. Each Session opens and closes with a Conver 

sazione. There are also occasional Musical and Dramatic Evenings, and a 

Christmas Supper. During the vacation excursions are held, of which due 

notice is given. 


W. R. CREDLAND, Hon. Secretary, 


185, Great Cheetham Street, Higher Broughton. 
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CAST OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S RIGHT HAND. 











THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
By Freperic SMiru. 


OME three years ago I received a letter from Mr. Allen 
Hutchinson, a sculptor, in New Zealand, telling me 
that he had in his possession an original cast of the hand 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. This cast was made at 
Waikiki, in Honolulu, in 1893, when Stevenson was there 
on a visit, and before he left for Samoa for the last time.* 
The cast is of the right hand; it is the only one extant, 
as it has never been copied or reproduced. The sculptor 
assured me that it was a most successful cast, reproducing 
faithfully all the details of Stevenson’s hand. 

It seemed to me a very desirable possession, and after 
some correspondence it came into my hands, reaching me 
carefully packed and in perfect condition after its long 
journey across the seas. Well do I remember the anxiety 
with which I took it from its case and released it from its 
many folds of linen. To my relief I found it quite perfect 
and beautiful beyond my highest expectations. 





*“ During his stay in Honolulu he gave sittings to a clever 
English sculptor, Allen Hutchinson. The result was a life- 
sized bust in clay, which was exhibited in the New Gallery, 
London, 1895. Mr. Hutchinson has in his possession a very 
fine cast of Stevenson’s right hand and wrist. Every line 
in the thin taper fingers of the author is shown to perfection.” 


Extract from an article in the Scots Pictorial, 1897, by W. F. 
Wilson, of Honolulu, quoted in “Stevensoniana,” by J. A. 
Hammerton. 


A 
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The hand, showing a portion of the wrist also, rests on 
part of the waste mould, and has been left just as it came 
from the mould without any restoration or sizing, showing 
that it has never been reproduced. 

I need not enlarge upon the interest of such a relic of 
Stevenson; here is not only an exact reproduction of his 
hand, but this model filled the same space and touched the 
actual surface that had formed the mould. So faithful is 
it that one forgets that it is but the shadow of the once 
living reality. Every line and wrinkle appears so vividly 
that the difference in colour seems of no consequence, and 
it becomes real almost to the degree of being uncanny. 
The hand strikes one at first as being more robust than 
might be expected from so frail an owner, the fingers are 
strong though delicate, the thumb alone showing any signs 
of weakness. Without any knowledge of palmistry it 
impresses me as being the hand of an artist and a man 
of much sensibility and power. 

It would be easy to let one’s fancy run riot over such 
a relic of the well-beloved R. L. S., and yet, after all, 
its interest is limited. It is but a piece of cunningly- 
devised plaster, a faint presentment of a living hand that 
once carried out the dictates of an active, eager, teeming 
brain. Compare it with what it produced, a letter written 
by that same living hand, over which Stevenson’s keen 
face had brooded and his active thoughts had kindled, 
and it must take a lower place. 

Only one person can be the possessor of this relic, but, 
fortunately for us, many hundreds of his letters are 
available, printed, it is true, but still his letters written 
to his personal friends with lavish expenditure of self- 
revelation and of intellectual force, expressing his personal 
experience, his hopes, fears, and triumphs, and bringing 
us into happy and intimate intercourse with the writer. 
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It is a natural desire to know something of the person- 
ality of those who have awakened our interest. 

Failing actual personal intercourse, perhaps a collection 
of letters written to intimate friends supplies the next best 
key to the character of an individual. What would we 
not give for a volume of Shakespeare’s letters to an inti- 
mate friend? If some searcher in literary bye-ways were 
to find fifty such letters, the man, Shakspeare, now so 
vague and remote, would be soon well known to us and the 
Baconian claims to the authorship of the plays would be 
settled for ever. 

A letter has been described as conversation deprived of 
voice, modulation, gesture. It is not, or certainly ought 
not to be, essay writing or sermonising. A certain amount 
of posing may creep in, but the knowledge of the writer 
possessed by the receiver of the letter is a healthy check 
upon this; the rough edge of his familiar knowledge may 
be used to shatter the pretty picture the letter writer is 
drawing of himself, which the next communication is to 
extenuate or to make good. 


We must not insist upon a commonplace, literal 


interpretation of all the expansive outpourings of a 


brilliant person writing in mental health and high spirits. 
The facts and circumstances described are seen as he sees 
them, not, perhaps, as we might be able to see them—this 
to our sorrow,—and it is for us to meekly accept his better 
and clearer vision. 

When a man undertakes the work of self-revelation and 
writes an autobiography, or that terrible thing a diary, 
it is not quite so satisfactory, high lights may be put in 
and shadows may be left out and there is no one to criticise 
as it goes along, save the writer himself. 

The writer of a diary has no healthy restrictions, he 
chooses his own background, he creates his own atmos- 
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phere, he can magnify, or in a photographic sense, in- 
tensify his pictures, he can also rigidly exclude. His 
diary may be likened to an artificial Dutch garden, with 
its clipped yews bearing the likeness of strange birds and 
beasts, its quaint embowered resting-places. Into this 
garden of his fancy the writer may go whenever his mood 
invites him. He fears no onlookers, the walls are high, 
the doors are heavy and studded with bolts, and the keys 
are in his pocket. 

The letter writer is in another case, he is out on the 
broad highway exchanging salutations in all weathers 
with all comers. The outlook is too large, the points of 
attack too various for him to dare to act a part. 

Perhaps there are few writers who have appeared during 
the last thirty years of whom we desire a closer knowledge 
than of Robert Louis Stevenson, and happy are we that 
this intimate knowledge may be ours. 

We may turn with delight to these personal letters 
addressed to friends, to a great company of people, some 
of them simple, some wise, written in all moods, playful 
or serious, most of them bright with that spirit of gaiety 
which was his coat of mail in all warfare and his best 
defence against every ill, and if the man himself seems to 
shine out through them all it is always a winning and 
lovable personality that is revealed. We are grateful for 
such charming egotism, and rejoice that, to use his own 
words, he “saw himself with the lucidity of genius.” 

In the year 1897 Sidney Colvin, the friend and 
biographer of Stevenson, gave us a volume of Vailima 
letters. These letters were written from his home in 


Samoa in the later years of his life. Charming as they 
are as literary productions, they have something of the 
appearance of having been written with premeditation, 
and with the possibility of their being made use of for a 
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larger audience. During this: period he was constantly 
calling for news from his friends at home, and they reveal 
that he felt very much the keen sense of his banishment 
from the society that residence in either Edinburgh or 
London would have given him. There is consequently a 
more prevailing note of depression in those letters than 
one felt to be truly characteristic of him. 

Interesting as they are, I do not propose to 
deal with them now, but with the two volumes 
of letters addressed to home and friends prepared also by 
Mr. Colvin, and published in 1899. 

Charming as Stevenson is as a writer, we soon come 
under the spell of the man himself, and in the end this 
aspect seems to take the first place in our regard. We 
become no longer mere readers; we become personal 
friends jealous of his reputation, and intensely interested 
in everything that increases our knowledge of him. There 
are no secrets in his nature. It has been said by Colvin 
that “ he opens the windows of his heart and permits us 
to see him as a man of great and tender conscience, a man 
of great appetite and curiosity, the defender and lover of 
action, characters, although not rare separately, but rare 
indeed to be found united, and each in such fulness and 
intensity within the bounds of a single personality.” 

It seems as if there might have been a dozen 
Stevensons, Stevenson the Philosopher giving sage 
advice, Stevenson the adventurer eager for the delights 
of travel among strange people and all the risks and 
pleasures of the seas, and Stevenson the Moralist ready to 
preach to both young and old, as for example : — 


Acts may be forgiven, says he, not even God can forgive 
the hanger back. 

Choose the best if you can, or choose the worst, that which 
hangs in the wind dangles from a gibbet. 
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A fault known is a fault cured to the strong, but to the 
weak it is a fetter rivetted. 

The mean man doubts, the great hearted is deceived. 

Evil was called youth till he was old, and then he was 
called habit. 

Shame had a fine bed, but where was slumber, once he was 
in gaol he slept. 


Along with such characteristics as these imply 
there was also the character of the “ freakish, madcap, 
irresponsible jester,” suggesting, as it is said, a spirit of air 
and fire rather than one of earth, known for many a 
strange prank in his youth in the streets of Edinburgh. 

Before we turn more specially to his letters let me 
abbreviate Colvin’s picture of him as he appeared any 
time from 23 years to 33 years of age. 


A steady penetrating fire in the wide set eyes, a compelling 
power and sweetness in the smile, courteous waving gestures 
of the arms and long nervous hands, a lit cigarette generally 
held between the fingers, continual rapid shiftings and 
pacings to and fro as he conversed, rapid but not awkward 
or flurried, for there was a grace in his attenuated but well 
carried figure, and his movements were light, deft, and full 
of spring. When I first knew him he was passing through 
a period of neatness between two of Bohemian carelessness 
as to dress. At other times of his youth there was some- 
thing for strangers and even for friends to get over in the 
odd garments which it was his whim to wear. But this 
slender, slovenly, nondescript apparition, long visaged and 
long haired, had only to speak in order to be recognized in 
the first minute for a witty and charming gentleman, and 
within the first five for a master spirit and a man of genius. 
There were indeed certain stolidly, conventional, and super- 
ciliously official kind of persons both at home and abroad 
who were incapable of looking beyond the clothes and eyed 
him always with frozen suspicion: This attitude sometimes 
in youth used to drive him into fits of flaming anger. For 
the rest, his human charm was the same for all kinds of 
people without the least distinction of class or caste, for 
worldly wise old great ladies whom he reminded of famous 
poets in their youth, for his brother artists and men of 
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letters perhaps above all, for the ordinary clubman, for 
his physicians who could never do enough for him, for 
domestic servants who adored him, for the English police- 
man, even, on whom he often tried quite in vain to pass 
himself as one of the criminal classes, for the common sea- 
man, the shepherd, the street arab, or the tramp. 


In Mr. Charles Brookfield’s interesting reminiscences 
there is an amusing description of the appearance of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whom he had met at the Savile 
Club. Brookfield says :— 


His get-up was perfectly astounding, his hair was smooth 
and parted in the middle and fell beyond the collar of his 
coat. He wore a black flannel shirt with a curious knitted 
tie twisted in a knot, he had Wellington boots, rather tight 
dark trousers, a pea jacket and a white sombrero hat, in 
imitation, perhaps, of his eminent literary friend, Mr. W. E. 
Henley. But the most astounding item of all his costume 
was a lady’s seal skin cape which he wore about his shoulders, 
fastened at his neck by a fancy brooch which also held to- 
gether a bunch of half a dozen daffodils. 


I wonder what we should think of such an apparition if it 
appeared in the streets of Manchester to-day! I think 
this may be an exaggerated picture, although given with 
such detail. So much for his outward appearance. The 
fact of the fascination he exercised in spite of it over all 
those with whom he had any intercourse indicates, at any 
rate, that his eccentricity was very soon condoned. 

To complete our picture of him let us remember that he 
was nearly always an invalid and making a brave fight 
against physical weakness, seldom, one may say, out of 
ear-shot of the noise of the waters of death. “I have so 
many things to make life sweet to me,” he says, “ it seems 
a pity I cannot have that one other thing, health. I was 
weighed the other day, and the gross weight of my person 
was 8 stones 6 lbs, age 23. Does it not seem surprising 
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that I can keep the lamp alight through all this gusty 
weather in so frail a lantern?” 

Knowing how scrupulously careful Stevenson was with 
all his literary work and how fastidious in the choice of 
his words when written for publication, it is surprising to 
find ‘how readily the right word seems to spring from his 
pen when he is apparently taking no more pains in 
writing than are demanded by an ordinary letter to a 
friend. This felicity of expression was clearly a natural 
gift, and the immense pains he bestowed upon it in later 
years only served to perfect what was a fine instrument 
from the beginning. 

Many examples might be given from his earlier letters 
of his happy gift of expression, but I will quote instead 
a letter written at the age of 15 to his father, an amusing 
bit of humorous exaggeration :— 


Respected paternal relative —I write to make request of 
the most moderate nature. Every year I have cost you an 
enormous, nay elephantine, sum of money for drugs and 
physicians fees, and the most expensive time of the twelve 
months was March. But this year the biting, oriental blasts, 
the howling tempests, and the general ailments of the human 
rave have been successfully braved by yours truly. Does 
not this deserve remuneration? I appeal to your charity, 
I appeal to your generosity, I appeal to your justice, I 
appeal to your accounts, I appeal, in fine, to your purse. 
My sense of justice forbids the receipt of more—my sense 
of generosity forbids the receipt of less—than half-a-crown. 
Greeting, sir, from your most affectionate and needy son, 
R. L. Stevenson. 


To leave this very early period, we soon find Stevenson 
writing letters to a friend, Mrs. Sitwell, a lady who did 
much to encourage and develop Stevenson’s character and 
powers. It was at a time when his home relations were 


somewhat strained on account of religious differences, 


and this lady became his confidante and confidential 
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correspondent. Such a friendship was invaluable. We 
have not even a glimpse of the lady’s side of the corre- 
spondence; whatever it may have been it certainly 
elicited excellent replies from Stevenson. He writes :— 


My father has returned in better health and I am more 
delighted than I can tell you. The only trouble that I can 
see no way through is that his health or my mother’s should 
give way. To-night as I was walking along Princess Street 
I heard the bugles sound “ The Recall.” I do not think I 
had ever remarked it before, there was something of un- 
speakable appeal in the cadence, I felt as if something 
yearningly cried out to me out of the darkness overhead 
to go thither and find rest. One felt as if there must be 
warm hearts and bright fires waiting for one up there where 
the buglers stood upon the damp pavement and sounded 
their friendly invitation forth into the night. 


Here is another letter to Mrs. Sitwell :— 


I was out this evening to call on a friend of mine, and 
coming back through the wet, crowded, lamp-lit streets was 
singing in my own fashion “Du hast Diamenten und 
Perlen” when I heard a poor crippled man in the gutter 
wailing over a pitiful Scotch air. His club foot supported 
on the other knee and his whole woe-begone body propped 
sideway against a crutch. The nearest lamp threw a strong 
light on his sordid face and the three boxes of lucifer matches 
that he held for sale, my own false note stuck in my throat, 
how well off I am in the burden of my song, and the ugly 
reality of the crippled man was an intrusion on the beautiful 
world in which I was walking, he could no more sing than I 
could, and his voice was cracked and rusty and altogether 
perished. To think that that wreck might have walked 
the streets some years ago as glad at heart as I was and 
promising himself a future as golden and honourable. 


In the same letter : — 
Sunday, 11.20 a.m. 
I wonder what you are doing now, in Church, likely at the 
Te Deum, everything here is utterly silent. I can hear 
men’s footfalls streets away, the whole life of Edinburgh 
has been sucked into sundry pious edifices. The gardens 
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below my windows are steeped in a diffused sunlight and 
every tree seems standing on tip toes, strained and silent, 
as though to get its head above its neighbours and listen. 
You know what I mean, don’t you. I wish I could make 
you feel the hush that is over everything, only made the 
more perfect by rare interruptions and the rich placid light 
and the rich autumnal foliage. Houses, you know, stand all 
about our garden, stolid, steady blocks of houses all looking 
empty and asleep. 


There is the artist seeing things not so much as they are 
for everyone to see, but as they are pictured in his mind. 

Stevenson was very faithful to his old nurse, Alison 
Cunningham, and to show what kind of young man he 
was at 21 I must reproduce the whole of a letter written to 
her. This is the first letter of many written to that 
admirable nurse who has done so much to preserve 
Stevenson’s life and to awaken his love of tales and 
poetry. Of her he always thought with the constancy 
of affection. The letter bears no sign of date or place, 
but by the handwriting it would seem to belong to the 
year 1871. 

Letter to Alison Cunningham. 


My Dear Cummy,— 


I was greatly pleased by your letter in many ways. Of 
course, I was glad to hear from you; you know, you and I 
have so many old stories between us, that even if there was 
nothing else, even if there was not a very sincere respect 
and affection, we should always be glad to pass a nod. 
I say “even if there was not.” But you know right well 
there is. Do not suppose that I shall ever forget those long 
bitter nights, when I coughed and coughed and was so 
happy, and you were so patient and loving with a poor, 
sick child. Indeed, Cummy, I wish I might become a man 
worth talking of, if it were only that you should not have 
thrown away your pains. 

Happily, it is not the result of our acts that makes them 
brave and noble, but the acts themselves and the unselfish 
love that moved us to do them. “Inasmuch as you have 
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done it unto one of the least of these.” My dear old nurse, 
and you know there is nothing a man can say nearer his 
heart except his mother or his wife—my dear old nurse. 
God will make good to you all the good that you have 
done, and mercifully forgive you all the evil. 





* * * * * * 


I am not ungrateful, my dear Cummy, and it is with a 
very sincere emotion that I write myself your little boy, 
LouIs. 


One of his last letters, written only two months before his 
death, from Vailima, is addressed to her with just the same 
affection and pathetic humour. 

Here is a specimen or two belonging to the same period, 
taken from a letter written from Frankfort to his father. 
A fire had broken out in the street, and he has had a 
lively night, and finds it difficult to settle down after the 
consequent excitement. I give it rather for the last 
passage : — 

This is all we had of the fire except a great flood of flushed 
red with a glare above the roofs on the other side of the 


street, but it was quite enough to put me entirely off my 
sleep. 


He proceeds to describe the cause of the interruption, and 
continues : — 

However, everything has its conclusion, and when 
day came at last, and the sparrows awoke with thrills and 
carolets, the dawn seemed to fall on me like a sleeping 
draught. 

By those who have had a sleepless night and know the 
delight of falling asleep at daylight this, I think, will be 
appreciated. 

His youthful days have a great charm. One likes to 
think of him roaming about with Charles Baxter or some 
others friendly companion in the streets of Edinburgh. 
He says :— 
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Youth is the time for flashing from one end of the world 
to the other both in mind and body, to hear the chimes at 
midnight, to see the sun rise in town and country, to be 
converted at a revival, to circumnavigate the metaphysics, 
write halting verses, run a mile to see a fire, and wait all 
day long in a theatre to applaud Hernani. There is some 
meaning in the old theory of wild oats, and the man who has 
not had his green sickness and got done with it for good is 
as little to be relied on as an unvaccinated infant. 


And he adds:— 


We have a great deal of fun, first rhyming on the names 
of all the shops we passed and afterwards buying quack 
drugs from open air vendors and taking much pleasure in 
their inexhaustible eloquence. Every now and then Arthur's 
seat showed its head at the end of the street. Now, 
to-day, the blue sky and the sunshine were both entirely 
wintry and there was about the whole in these glimpses a 
sort of thin unreal crystalline distinctness that I have not 
often seen excelled. As the sun began to go down over the 
valley between the new town and the old, the evening grew 
resplendent and the gardens and low lying buildings sunk 
back and became almost invisible, and the castle stood up 
against the sky thin and sharp in outline as a castle cut 
out of paper. 

There is a sympathetic touch of his intercourse with 
Henley in those early sad days of his which Stevenson 
did so much to make happier: —‘‘ Then both my after- 
noons have been so pleasantly occupied taking Henley 
drives. I had a business to carry him down the long 
stair and more of a business to get him back again. It is 
just the top of the spring with us, the whole country is 
made with green, to see the cherry blossom bitten out 
upon the black firs, the black firs bitten out of the blue 
sky was a sight to set before a king. You can imagine 
what it was to a man who has been eighteen months in a 
hospital ward; the look on his face was wine to me.” 

Soon after this he was through his examinations for the 
bar and in all the glory of wig and gown, rapidly followed 
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by a very prolific period of literary work, in which 
he produced “The Inland Voyage,” the “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” “The New Arabian Nights,” “ Picturesque 
Notes on Edinburgh,” and during the autumn of the 
same year, 1878, “ Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes.” 
This left him little time for letter writing, but such letters 
as he did write are full of an increasing charm. Even the 
weather is not commonplace when he writes about it. Here 
is a gem: “An old woman had predicted the end of the 
world because the Seasons were becoming indistinguish- 
able. My cousin Dora objected that last Winter had been 
pretty well marked. Yes, my dear, said the soothsayeress, 
but I think you will find the Summer rather coomplicated.” 


You will remember Stevenson’s visit to San Francisco 
contrary to his father’s wishes. During this period the 
“money market was exceedingly tight,’ pecuniary help 
from home was cut off and his literary labours were 
unremunerative. He had to endure some privation and 
discomfort, but nothing quenched his bright spirit, his 
letters are as cheerful as ever. Here is a specimen of 
them under this humorous description; it is easy to see 
that the situation was becoming serious and the cable 
message that shortly afterwards reached him that he 
might reckon upon £200 per annum from home must 
have been welcome news. 


Any time between eight and half-past nine in the 
morning, a slender gentleman in an ulster, with a volume 
buttoned into the breast of it, may be observed leaving 
No. 608, Bush, and descending Powell with an active step. 
The gentleman is R.L.S.; the volume relates to Benjamin 
Franklin, on whom he meditates one of his charming essays. 
He descends Powell, crosses Market, and descends in Sixth 
on a branch of the original Pine Street Coffee House, no 
less ; I believe he would be capable of going to the original 
itself, if he could only find it. In the branch he seats him- 
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self at a table covered with wax cloth, and a pampered 
menial, of High-Dutch extraction, and, indeed, as yet only 
partially extracted, lays before him a cup of coffee, a roll 
and a pat of butter, all, to quote the deity, very good. A 
while ago, and R.L.S. used to find the supply of butter 
insufficient ; but he has now learned the art to exactitude, 
and butter and roll expire at the same moment. For this 
refection he pays ten cents, or fivepence sterling—£0 0s. 5d. 


The wine is put down in a whole bottleful, and it is 
strange and painful to observe the greed with which the 
gentleman in question seeks to secure the last drop of his 
allotted half, and the scrupulousness with which he seeks 
to avoid taking the first drop of the other. This is partly 
explained by the fact that if he were to go over the mark— 
bang would go a 10d. 


Sixteen days later he writes to Charles Baxter : — 


I have a drop from a 50 cent to a 25 cent dinner ; to-day 
begins my fall. That brings down my outlay in food and 
drink to 45 cents, or ls. 104d. per day. How are the 
mighty fallen! Luckily, this is such a cheap place for 
food ; I used to pay as much as that for my first breakfast 
in the Savile in the grand old palmy days of yore. I am 
about to issue for my little shilling and halfpenny meal, 
taken in the middle of the day, the poor man’s hour; and I 
shall eat and drink to your prosperity.—Ever yours, 

R. L. S. 


It will be remembered how his acquaintance began with 
W. E. Henley, how he found him sick and suffering in 
the Hospital at Edinburgh, and straightway befriended 
him, providing him with books and some comforts, and 
best of all, his own sympathetic companionship. There 
are many letters to Henley in these volumes and they are 
among the gayest and most natural. There is no need for 
any artifice or even care in writing to Henley, it is 
Stevenson in his shirt sleeves. Hence, perhaps, the more 
frequent slang, and what some critics are pleased to call 
profanity. His frequent “dams” so only 3ths as profane 
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spelt without the final “n,” and “ devil,” are only figures 
of speech, marks of emphasis, and while we may think for 
other readers we would rather they were absent, we don’t 
really mind them much when reading ourselves, and they 
express the mood of playful indignation to a nicety. 


I find all these letters to Henley most entertaining and 
with a shade of difference to those addressed to any other 
of his correspondents. Here is one written in overflowing 
spirits of fun :— 


I propose to follow up the “ Sea Cook” at proper intervals 
by “ Jerry Abershaw” ; a tale of Putney Heath (which or its 
site I must visit), “ The Leading Light,” a tale of the coast, 
“The Squaw Men, of the Wild West,” and other instructive 
and entertaining work. “ Jerry Abershaw” should be good, 
eh? I love writing boys’ books. This first is only an experi- 
ment; wait till you see what I can make ’em with my hand 
in. Ill be the Harrison Ainsworth of the future; and a 
chalk better by St. Christopher; or at least as good. You'll 
see that even by the “Sea Cook.” 

“Jerry Abershaw.” O, what a title! Jerry Abershaw, 
d—nmit, sir, it’s a poem. The two most lovely words in 
English ; and what a sentiment. Hark you, how the hoofs 
ring! Is this a blacksmith’s? No, it’s a wayside inn. 
Jerry Abershaw. It was a clear, frosty evening, not 
100 miles from Putney, etc. Jerry Abershaw, Jerry Aber- 
shaw, Jerry Abershaw. 


Stevenson was always craving for a life of adventure, 
which was in a way of being satisfied, for it 
would seem that in spite of his disabilities, perhaps 
in consequence of them, he had more change and move- 
ment in his life than falls to the lot of most people. Some 
letters date from the South of France, from San Francisco, 
and the Pacific Coast, from New South Wales, from 
Honolulu, from shipboard during his four years Pacific 
voyage, and from the Islands of the Pacific, with many 
letters from Samoa. 
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On one of these voyages he visited Molokai, and here is 
a part of the letter written to his wife after this visit to 
the home of the lepers. There is a characteristic touch of 
sympathy at the close which is one of the ‘secrets of his 
charm far beyond any achievement in fine writing :— 


The day was on the peep out of a low morning bank, 
and we were wallowing along under stupendous clifis. As 
the lights brightened, we could see certain abutments and 
buttresses on their front where wood clustered and grass 
grew brightly. But the whole brow seemed quite impass- 
able and my heart sank at the sight. Two thousand feet of 
rock making 19 per cent. (the captain guesses) seemed quite 
beyond my powers. However, I had come so far; and, to 
tell you the truth, I was so cowed with fear and disgust 
that I dared not go back on the adventure in the interests 
of my own self-respect. Presently we came up with the 
leper promontory ; lowlard, quite bare and bleak and harsh, 
a little town of wooden houses, two churches, a landing-stair, 
all unsightly, sour, northerly, lying athwart the sunrise, with 
the great wall of the pali cutting the world out on the south. 
Our lepers were sent on the first boat, about a dozen, one 
poor child very horrid, one white man, leaving a large 
grown family behind him in Honolulu, and then into the 
second stepped the sisters and myself. I do not know how 
it would have been with me had the sisters not been there. 
My horror of the horrible is about my weakest point ; but the 
moral loveliness at my elbow blotted all else out, and 
when I found that one of them was crying, poor soul, quietly 
under her veil, I cried a little myself; then I felt as right 
as a trivet, only a little crushed to be there so uselessly. 
I thought it was a sin and a shame she should feel unhappy ; 
I turned round to her and said something like this, “ Ladies, 
God himself is here to give you welcome. I’m sure it is 
good for me to be beside you; I hope it will be blessed to 
me; I thank you for myself and the good you do me.” It 
seemed to cheer her up ; but indeed I had scarce said it when 
we were at the landing-stairs, and there was a great crowd, 
hundreds of (God save us!) pantomime masks in poor human 
flesh, waiting to receive the sisters and the new patients. 


* *% * * * * 


How strange is mankind. Gilfillan, too, a good fellow 
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I think, and far from a stupid, kept up his hard Lowland 
Scottish talk in the boat while the sister was covering her 
face, but I believe he knew, and did it partly in embarrass- 
ment, and part perhaps in mistaken kindness. And that 
was one reason, too, why I made my speech to them. Partly, 
too, I did it because I was ashamed to do so, and remem- 
bered one of my golden rules, “ When you are ashamed to 
speak, speak up at once.” But, mind you, that rule is 
only golden with strangers; with your own folks, there are 
other considerations. 


This amount of journeying, with the life and move- 
ment it entailed, should have been sufficient, one would 
think, to satisfy a literary man, and yet we find him 
continually craving for more adventure. 

Stevenson persuaded himself and tried to persuade other 
people that he was in heart a man of action and the open 
air, that adventures were his chief purpose in life, and he 
was obliged to put up with the second best course of 
spinning adventurous stories by the fire. In 1886 he 
writes :— 


I have outlived all my chief pleasures which were active 
and adventurous, and ran in the open air, and being a 
person who prefers life to art, and who knows it is a far 
finer thing to be in love or to risk a danger than to paint 
the finest pictures or to write the noblest book, I begin to 
regard what remains of me as very shadowy. 
And yet if we analyse his correspondence we find that it 
is generally when he is very low-spirited and in bad 
health that his craving for an active life is at its highest. 
When in fairly good health and his style running freely 
he is writing with enjoyment, then nothing seems to him 
so full of delight as the practice of his art. 

In 1884 Stevenson wrote to Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse an 
extremely amusing letter, which, of course, none of us 
would think of taking seriously, though the whole pose is 


that of a man of action chafing against the commonplace 
B 
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life which he is obliged to lead. “ Has one to sit down 
and be a beastly burgess till one dies,” he says. “ Shall 
we never shed blood?” he asks in a kind of laughing 
despair. 


Seriously, do you like to repose? Ye Gods, I hate it. I 
never rest with any acceptation ; I do not know what people 
mean who say they like sleep and that damned bedtime 
which, since long ere I was breeched, has rung a knell to 
all my day’s doings and beings. And when a man, seem- 
ingly sane, tells me that he has “ fallen in love with stagna- 
tion,” I can only say to him, “ You will never be a pirate!” 
This may not cause any regret to Mrs. Monkhouse, but in 
your own soul it will clang hollow—think of it! Never! 
After all boyhood’s aspirations and youth’s immoral day- 
dreams, you are condemned to sit down, grossly draw in 
your chair to the fat board, and be a beastly burgess till 
you die. Can it be? Is there not some escape, some fur- 
lough from the moral law, some holiday jaunt contrivable 
into a Better Land? Shall we never shed blood? This 
prospect is too grey. 


Here lies a man who never did 
Anything but what he was bid ; 
Who lived his life in paltry ease 
And died of commonplace disease. 


To confess plainly, I had intended to spend my life (or any 
leisure I might have from piracy upon the high seas) as the 
leader of a great horde of irregular cavalry, devastating 
whole valleys. I can still, looking back, see myself in many 
favourite attitudes; signalling for a boat from my pilot 
ship with a pockethandkerchief, I at the jetty end, and one or 
two of my bold blades keeping the crowd at bay; or else 
turning in the saddle to look back at the whole command 
(some five thousand strong) following me at the hand gallop 
up the road out of the burning valley; this last by moon- 
light ! 


This extreme of despair for adventures leads us to 
suppose that he is again out of health, and, true enough, 
in another part of this same letter he says: “The truth 
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is I am condemned to a complete inaction, I stagnate 
dismally, ete.” 

To find the other side we must turn to a letter written 
when he was more himself, from Chester :— 


I. . . am merely beginning to commence to prepare 


to make a first start at trying to understand my profession. 
O the height and depth of novelty and worth in any art! 
And O that I am privileged to swim and shoulder through 
such oceans! Could one get out of sight of land—all in the 
blue! Alas not, being anchored here in flesh, and the bonds 
of logic being still about us. But what a great space and 
a great air there is in these small shallows where alone we 
venture! And how new each sight, squall, calm, or sunrise! 
An art is a fine fortune, a palace in a park, a band of music, 
health and physical beauty; all but love—to any worthy 
practiser. I sleep upon my art for a pillow; I waken in 
my art; I am unready for death, because I hate to leave it. 
I love my wife, I do not know how much, nor can, nor shall, 
unless I lost her ; but while I can conceive my being widowed 
I refuse the offering of life without my art. I am not but 
in my art; it is me; I am the body of it merely. 


Here are strange confessions for the would-be pirate and 
the soldier of adventure and the medieval romancist. 
The artist and man of letters singing and rejoicing in his 
work is Stevenson well and at his best, he never speaks 
slightingly of his art when he is able to practice it. 

Here is a letter written to his friend Monkhouse which 
seems to me as weird and strange as anything he ever 
wrote in fiction. It might have been written by 
Nathaniel Hawthorn, but it is no surprise that the writer 
of it wrote also“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “ Markheim ” 
and “ A Night with Francis Villon.” 

Dear Monkhouse,—If you are in love with repose, here 
is your occasion; change with me! I am too blind to 
read, hence no reading; I am too weak to walk, hence no 
walking; I am not allowed to speak, hence no talking; but 


the great simplification has yet to be named ; for, if this goes 
on, I shall soon have nothing to eat—and hence, O Hallelujah, 
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hence no eating. The offer is a fair one; I have not sold 
myself to the Devil, for I could never find him. I am 
married, but so are you. I sometimes write verses, but so 
do you. Come! Hic quies! As for the commandments, I 
have broken them so small that they are the dust of my 
chambers ; you walk upon them, triturate and toothless ; and 
with the golosh of Philosophy, they shall not bite your 
heel. True, the tenement is falling. Ay, friend, but yours 
also. Take a larger view; what is a year or two? Dust in 
the balance! Tis done, behold you Cosmo Stevenson, and me 
R. L. Monkhouse ; you at Hyeres, I in London ; you rejoicing 
in the clammiest repose, me proceeding to tear your taber- 
nacle into rags, as I have already so admirably torn my own. 

My place to which I now introduce you—it is yours—is 
like a London house, high and very narrow; upon the lungs 
I will not linger; the heart is large enough for a ballroom; 
the brain stocked with explosives, like a dynamiter’s den. 
The whole place is well furnished, though not in a very 
pure taste. Corinthian much of it; showy and not strong. 

About your place I shall try to find my way alone, an 
interesting exploration. Imagine me, as I go to bed, falling 
over a blood-stained remorse ; opening that cupboard in the 
cerebellum, and being welcomed by the spirit of your mur- 
dered uncle. I should probably not like your remorses ; 
I wonder if you will like mine. I have a spirited assort- 
ment; they whistle in my ear o’nights like a north-easter. 
I trust yours don’t dine with the family; mine are better 
mannered. You will hear nought of them till 2 a.m., except 
one, to be sure, that I have made a pet of, but he is small; I 
keep him in buttons so as to avoid commentaries; you will 
like him much—if you like what is genuine. 

Must we likewise change religions? Mine is a good 
article with a trick of stopping; cathedral bell note; 
ornamental dial; supported by Venus and the Graces ; quite 
a summer parlour piety. Of yours, since your last, I fear 
there is little to be said. 

There is one article I wish to take away with me; my 
spirits. They suit me, I don’t want yours; I like my own; 
I have had them a long while in bottle. It is my only 
reservation.—Yours, as you decide. 


This he signs “R. L. Monkhouse.” He writes a 
charming letter to Barrie about “The Little Minister” 
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and “The Auld Licht Idyls.” The former, he says, 
ought to have ended badly, and “ we all know it did; and 
we are all infinitely grateful to you for the grace and 
good feeling with which you lied about it; if you had 
told the truth I for one would never have forgiven you,” 
and much more to the same purpose, ending with: 
“Write to me again in my infinite distance; tell me 
about your new book, no harm in telling me, I am too far 
off to be indiscreet; there are too few near me who would 
care to hear. I am rushes by the riverside, and the 
stream is in Babylon. Breathe your secrets to me fear- 
lessly and if the trade winds caught and carried them 
away there are none to catch them nearer than Australia 
unless it were the tropic birds.” 

To Henry James he writes with equal praise and 
candour of Barrie’s books and has a true word to say 
about Kipling :— 


Kipling is by far the most promising young man who has 
appeared since—ahem—I appeared. He amazes me by his 
precocity and various endowment. But he alarms me by his 
copiousness and haste. He should shield his fire with both 
hands “and draw up all his strength and sweetness in one 
ball.” (“Draw all his strength and all his sweetness up 
into one ball?” I cannot remember Marvell’s words.) So the 
critics have been saying to me; but I was never capable of— 
and surely never guilty of—such a debauch of production. 
At this rate his works will soon fill the habitable globe, and 
surely he was armed for better conflicts than these succinct 
sketches and flying verse? I look on, I admire, I rejoice 
for myself, but in a kind of ambition we all have for our 
tongue and literature I am wounded. If I had this man’s 
fertility and courage, it seems to me I could have built a 
pyramid. Well, we begin to be the old fogies now, and it 
was high time something rose to take our places. Certainly 
Kipling has the gifts; the fairy godmothers were all tipsy at 
his christening. What will he do with them? 


About this same period also he writes to a correspon- 
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dent about George Eliot. “I agree pretty well with all 
you say about George Eliot, a high, but may we not add 
a rather dry, lady,” and after some references to Daniel 
Deronda, that prince of prigs, he says, “ Hats off, all the 
same you understand, a woman of genius.” 

How true is his casual remark about Trollope: “ He is 
so nearly wearying you and yet he never does, or rather 
he never does until he gets near the end, when he begins 
to wean you from him, so that you're as pleased to be 
done with him as you thought you would be sorry.” 

It is said of some authors that their letters are written 
with one eye on their correspondents and the other on the 
public. Nothing of this is apparent in Stevenson’s 
letters; he appears to have his correspondent, whoever he 
may be, by the buttonhole, and to be pouring into his 
ear, and his ear alone, just what he wishes to say without 
any artifice or ulterior design beyond that of saying what 
he has to say. 

We find letters to Meredith, Henry James, Thomas 


Archer, who was a frequent correspondent, Conan Doyle, 
James Payne and many others, and in all of them 
Stevenson is true to himself, there is no posing to suit his 
correspondent. 


The secrets of his literary methods are well revealed in 
a letter to his cousin, the talented art critic, R. A. M. 
Stevenson, in which the following passages occur :— 
Real art, whether ideal or realistic, addresses precisely 
the same feeling. 
There is but one art, to omit! I would ask no other 


knowledge, a man who knew how to omit would make an 
“Tliad” of a daily paper. 


To the artist he says : — 


He saw not the scene, but the water-colour sketch. Every 
artist by sixty should so behold nature. 
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It is not by reading memoirs that he has learned the 
selective criterion. He learns it in the crystallisation of day- 
dreams, in changing, not in copying, fact, in the pursuit 
of the ideal not in the study of nature. 

These temples of art are, as you say, inaccessible to the 
realistic climber. It is not by looking at the sea that you get 

“The multitudinous seas incarnadine,” 
nor by looking at Mont Blanc that you find 
“ And visited all night by troops of stars.” 

A kind of ardour of the blood is the mother of all this, 
and according as this ardour is swayed by knowledge and 
seconded by craft, the art expression flows clear and signifi- 
cance and charm, like a moon rising, are born above the 
barren juggle of mere symbols. 

People suppose that it is the stuff that interests them, 
they think, for instance, that the prodigious fine thoughts 
and sentiment in Shakspeare impress by their own weight, 
not understanding that the unpolished diamond is but a 
stone. They think that striking situations or good dialogue 
are got by studying life, they will not understand they are 
prepared by deliberate artifice and set off by painful sup- 
pressions. 


It is sad to think of the depression that deepened over 
Stevenson in the latter months of his life. The last letter 
to his friend Gosse is a long, chatty, natural letter, recalls 
old times and old favours, and contrasts Gosse’s home life, 
his children and his suspicion of stoutness, with himself 
a “childless, rather bitter, very clear-eyed, blighted 
youth.” 

Towards the latter period of his life in Vailima he 
seems to have been oppressed by the fear that his power 
of earning money by his work would cease. His expenses, 
owing to his hospitality and habitual generosity, were 
considerable. Mr. Colvin estimated them at from four to 
five thousand a year. The shadow of this fear of failing 
power is frequently apparent in his letters, but we are 
told that to those about him, whether visitors or inmates, 
he remained the impersonation of life and_ spirits, 
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maintaining to the last the same charming gaiety as ever, 
the same happy eagerness in all pursuits and interests, 
and fulfilling without failure the words of his own 
prayer :— 


Give us to wake with smiles, 

Give us to labour smiling, 

As the sun lightens the world so let our loving kindness 
Make bright this house of our habitation. 


To his cousin, R. A. M. Stevenson, he writes :— 


I sometimes feel harrassed, I have a great family about 
me, a great anxiety. To vse my grandfather’s expression 
the “loss” of our family is that we are disbelievers in the 
morrow, perhaps I should rather say only next year. The 
future is always black to me. I have lost the path which 
makes it easy and natural for you to descend the hill. I am 
going at it straight and where I have to go down it is a 
precipice ! 


The last words were prophetic, and the end came two 
days later, we all know how suddenly. 

I have not dwelt upon his ailments, he preferred to 
keep them to himself. 

Great artist as Stevenson was he seemed to put no 
veil between his inward nature and that of his 
associates and correspondents. With most of us the 
outer covering is a dim and dusty lantern partly conceal- 
ing what little light there may be within; in Stevenson’s 
case the light burned brightly and shone, as it were, 
through transparent glass. 

To those who loved Stevenson in all his varied moods 


there is nothing in these letters revealing his intimate 
and personal life that makes him one whit less lovable or 
attractive than we knew him to be. It is the same gay 
and wise, and good, and brave, and patient Stevenson 
we always pictured. 
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Some people, and among them that strangely disloyal 
friend, Henley, have accused Stevenson of being an 
egotist, a charge he would have smiled at and possibly 
admitted with good-humoured raillery. In one of his 
letters to a correspondent he apologises for the egotism in 
his own letter. Stevenson tells him that that is what he 
likes best in his letter. “I am a rogue at egotism 
myself,” he says, “ and to be plain, I have rarely or never 
liked a man who was not. The first step to discovering 
the beauties of things individual is usually a perhaps 
partial apprehension of such of them as adorn our own 
characters.” When I see a man who does not think 
pretty well of himself I always suspect him of being in 
the right.” From which it appears that he was not 
ashamed of the crime. Let it be so; he errs in good 
company. Was not Lamb an egotist, and De Quincey, 
and most of the people we want to know. It has been 
said the attractive egotist is he who carries his egotism so 
far as to suppose his readers interested, not merely in the 
great and noble things he does, but also in his faults and 
foibles. In Stevenson’s happy words, “We esteem 
people for their virtues, but love them for their faults.” 

If, that speech is given to conceal thoughts be true, the 
opportunity of concealing thought by written words 
is surely greater than by spoken ones. Stevenson 
made no such pretence, his object being at all 
times and in every written word to make his thoughts and 
feelings transparently clear. So clear indeed are they 
that to those who wish to know something of the man 
the mere perusal of these volumes of letters will 
bring him into such intimate acquaintance that 
Stevenson will have stepped out of the region of author- 
ship and become rather a personal friend. 

As we read these letters, thrilling with his own vitality 
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and personal magnetism, we hear his brilliant and 
vivacious talk, we share his enthusiasm, we enter into his 
plans and adventures, his troubles and triumphs are ours. 
And through it all how little do we hear of the dark 
shadow of sickness and hovering death that was ever at 
his side. Surely no man ever carried his burden so 
cheerfully and so modestly, or fought the battle of life 
more heavily weighted than he. Yet without complaint, 
rather with great rejoicing and content, he trod the 
destined path, making the best of his life for himself and 
for others. 

Whatever may be his place in literature he will not 


soon be forgotten as a brave and gallant soul.* 


*We are deeply indebted to Mrs. Stevenson and to Messrs. 
Methuen, the publishers of “The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” for permission to make the extensive quotations 
used in illustration of this article. 
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HORACE: ODES, III. i. 
By Wittitam C. Hatt. 


a. 
I LOATHE and spurn the vulgar crowd. 
Hush! Never heard before were strains 
I, priest of Muses, sing 
To maidens and to swains. 


9 

Their own flocks only dread kings rule, 

But Jove, of kings themselves the king, 
Great by the Giants’ fall, 


Proudly sways everything. 


3. 

This man, perchance, has wider groves; 
This, nobler born, for votes comes down 
To the Plain; this one bids more 

With character’s renown; 
And this has larger retinue : 
Necessity, with justice stern, 

Draws lot of high and low; 

All names shakes her vast urn. 


4. 
For him, above whose worthless neck 
Hangs the drawn sword, delicious fruits 
No feasts Sicilian yield, 
Nor songs of birds and lutes 


ny 
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Bring sleep again. Sleep innocent 
The lowly homes of labouring men 

Shuns not, the shady bank, 

Nor Tempe’s breeze-fanned glen. 
Who craves the meet, the angry sea, 
The waning Bear's ferocious fall, 

Or Kid-stars, in the east 

All wroth, cannot appal; 

Nor can his vineyards lashed by hail, 

His lying farm, whose fruit-trees curse 
Now floods, now parching suns, 
Now winter days adverse. 


6. 
The fishes fee] the waters checked 
By heaps of stonework; hitherward 
Swarm builders and their men, 
House-rearing, and the lord 
Who scorns the mainland. Fear and Threats 
Still reach his lordship; black Care flits 
About his brass-beaked barge, 
Behind the horseman sits. 


~ 


If Phrygian stone, nor purple robes 
More brilliant than the heavens confest, 
Falernian wines, nor scents 
Of Persia, soothe unrest, 
Why should I build a stately hall, 
With envious posts, of new design? 
For treasures burdensome 
My Sabine vale resign? 
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SOME ASPECTS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
By Joun Mortimer. 


AMONG my favourite authors for whom, as far as a 

reader may, I am conscious of entertaining what 
may be regarded as a personal attachment, I reckon 
Washington Irving. My first acquaintance with him 
dates from the time when, as a youth whose imagination 
was filled with the romance of the Far West, I had 
exhausted Fenimore Cooper, and in the further following 
of the fascinating trail of the North American Indian, 
the fur-trader and the trapper, I lighted upon our author 
in “ Astoria.” Associated with this time also, but in a 
dim obscure way, is a certain “ History of New York” 
by a then unidentified Diedrich Knickerbocker. 

How much larger my knowledge has since become is in 
evidence when I contemplate the long array of volumes 
lying before me on my library table, four of them con- 
taining the life and letters, and at least four and twenty 
representing the literary output of Washington Irving’s 
prolific pen. 

To deal in detail with such a mass of material, within 
the limits of what, after all, is but a sketch of the author 
of “The Sketch Book” is impossible; I shall, therefore, 
confine myself to such outlined aspects of him as present 
themselves most prominently in the general survey. 

Washington Irving belongs as much to the Old World as 
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to the New. He was not only acitizen of a new republic, but 
a citizen of the world, and the republic of letters has known 
no worthier citizen. His genius was of a kind which was 
responsive to many influences, so blended in the results 
that the lines of demarcation between old and new are 
scarcely definable. In him the West and the East are 
brought together in intimate association, and in reviewing 
him one’s mind is carried, as by a pendulum-like move- 
ment, alternately between America and Europe, the 
divergence being as wide in scope and purpose as between 
the “ History of New York” and that of “ The Conquest 
of Granada.” The titles of the books before me bear 
witness to his many-sidedness. Therein he is revealed to 
us as essayist, descriptive writer, story teller, historian, 
biographer, and last but not least as a humourist of the 
most gentle and genial kind. All the good qualities of 
his work were reflected in his life, which was throughout 
so consistent with the highest standards as to make the 
effort at portraiture a labour of love. Though he appears 
before us, in biographical and historical directions, as an 
instructor and conveyor of knowledge, it is rather as an 
entertainer, one who contributed to the honest gaiety and 
pleasure of life that he is most prominently regarded, 
and it is from this point of view that I propose to deal 
with him. The books which present him in this light 
arrange themselves chronologically and fall into groups. 
They not only mark divisions of time, but represent 
certain conditions of production, in the consideration of 
which it may be possible to interweave some thread of a 
story of his life. The books which mark our first aspect 
of him are “Salmagundi” and “The History of New 
York.” To arrive at them, however, there must be a 
little preliminary biography. 

Washington Irving was, if one may so put it, an 
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American mainly by the accident of his birthplace. His 
father was a Scotchman hailing from the far Orkneys, 
and his mother was of English descent, and came from 
Falmouth. They had left England and landed in New 
York in 1763, and twenty years later Washington Irving 
was born there. It was the time of the Revolution, and 
not long after Irving’s birth, Washington entered New 
York with his army. The mother of our author had a 
great admiration for that General and elected that her 
son should bear his name. There is a story that Washing- 
ton, being made aware of this, placed his hand on the 
lad’s head and gave him his blessing. In view of that 
possible benediction it is interesting to note that the last 
literary effort of Irving was to write the life of the 
General. 

The humourist was born within a serious and sedate 
environment. His father, William Irving, merchant, of 
New York, and a deacon of his church, is described as a 
conscientious God-fearing man, with much of the strictness 
of the old Scottish covenanter in his composition, of a 
serious disposition, too, with his children, over whom 
he exercised a somewhat austere Presbyterian rule. The 
mother was cast in a gentler mould, with something 
more yielding in her temperament, and for her Irving 
had always a great affection, so that when he comes 
to die he desires that his grave shall be made beside hers. 
Of eleven children born into the household he was the 
youngest. Of these, eight attained maturity, and Wash- 
ington grew up along with four brothers and three sisters. 

Such pictures as are given of his boyhood are attractive. 
We are made aware of a nature playfully and humorously 
adventurous, with outbreaks which puzzle the fond, but 
serious-minded mother, who, in mild -expostulation with 
him, exclaims, “ Oh! Washington, if you were only good.” 
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At school he displays that ease and fluency in the early 
essays with his pen which is such a marked feature of his 
literary style, and it is quite consistent with some later 
experiences that he should wrestle tediously with 
arithmetic. It is not surprising either to learn that to 
one who was himself to become a voyager and the author 
of “ Tales of a Traveller ” the books which, for him, have 
the greatest charm at this time, are “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Orlando Furioso,” in translation, and “Sindbad the 
Sailor.” 

Schooldays being ended, at the age of sixteen he 
becomes a lawyer’s clerk, and has experiences of this 
kind in more than one office, but he takes no more kindly 
to law than he did to arithmetic. Three years later, while 
so occupied, we find him making his first literary effort 
in the form of essays, which are described as humorous, 
and are contributed to the columns of the Morning 
Chronicle, of New York, a daily paper of which his brother 
Peter is editor and proprietor. Of these essays one knows 
nothing, but the fact that they were signed “Jonathan 
Oldstyle” is suggestive as indicating the retrospective 
disposition of his mind. There is something prophetic in 
the selection of the name. He is to the end of the chapter 
“ Jonathan Oldstyle.”’ 

In the records of these early days there are evidences 
of the deep impression made upon him by the conditions 
of life into which he was born. As becomes subsequently 
manifest, he has a remarkable power of identifying him- 
self with his immediate surroundings, and obtaining 
material therefrom for the exercise of his descriptive and 
imaginative faculties; this is the secret of his infinite 
variety. With every change of environment come new 
influences with new results in literary expression. In 
the New York of his day he finds himself in a city not 
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so large as to have lost the sense of being a social com- 
munity. Among its inhabitants are Dutch folk, 
descendants of the colonists of New Amsterdam, appealing 
humorously and picturesquely to his observant eye. The 
Hudson River has its own peculiar charm which is to 
grow with the years, and, in fact and imagination, to be 
inseparable from his life. Already he has voyaged along 
it, getting his first view of the Catskill Mountains, Rip- 
van-Winkle’s country, and having his sense of the 
romantic in scenery, awakened in a way never to be for- 
gotten. Then, in the further background, where civilisa- 
tion is lost in the wilderness, there is a region of forest, 
and prairie, inhabited by redskins, over whose hunting 
grounds roam herds of deer and buffalo, and where wolves 
and other wild creatures are still in possession, a region 
full of the possibilities of romantic adventure for those 
who occupy its advancing outposts, or traverse it in 
perilous explorations. Of the hardships of travel in this 
outer wilderness he has early experience, when he makes 
a journey northward, with a company of travellers to 
Canada, and at Montreal meets with men engaged in the 
North-west Fur Company. “ At their hospitable board,” 
he says, “I occasionally met partners and clerks, and 
hardy fur-traders, from the interior posts, men who had 
passed years remote from civilised society, among distant 
and savage tribes, and who had wonders to recount of 
their wild and wide peregrinations, their hunting exploits 
and perilous adventures, and hair-breadth escapes among 
Indians. I was at an age when the imagination lends 
its colouring to everything, and the stories of these 
Sindbads of the wilderness made the life of a trapper and 
fur-trader perfect romance to me.” No immediate 
results, however, follow these influences. <A goodly 


number of years must elapse before they are harvested 
c 
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in that group of books “A Tour on the Prairies,” 
“ Astoria,” and “ The Adventures of Captain Bonneville.” 

Meanwhile, his health being so precarious as to alarm 
his family, to whom he is as a beloved young Benjamin, 
it is decided to send him to Europe, and at the age of 
twenty-one he sets out like a Wilhelm Meister upon an 
apprenticeship of travel. Bordeaux is his first port of 
arrival, and of the new conditions he writes :—‘‘ Every- 
thing is novel and interesting to me, the heavy Gothic- 
looking buildings—the ancient churches—the manners of 
the people, it really looks like another world.” In this old 
world which is to him the new, he journeys for the greater 
part of two years, the record of it remaining in jottings 
in a journal and in letters home. These letters afford the 
first specimens of a correspondence which is largely used 
in his biography, and constitutes one of its most attractive 
features. He is a voluminous and delightful letter writer, 
displaying in his epistles the same powers of description, 
together with that delicate and playful humour with 
which we have come to associate him as an author. Take 
this extract as an illustration of the philosophic traveller, 
who, along with his welcome, finds dirt and discomfort 
in his inn :—“ Fortunately for me, I am seasoned in some 
degree to the disagreeables from my Canada journey of 
last summer. When I enter one of these inns, to put 
up for the night, I’ have but to draw a comparison 
between it and the log-huts into which my fellow- 
travellers and myself were huddled after a fatiguing day 
through the woods, and the inn appears a palace. For 
my part, I endeavour to take things as they come, with 
cheerfulness, and when I cannot get a dinner to suit my 
purpose, I endeavour to get a taste to suit my dinner. 
There is nothing I dread more than to be taken for one 
of the Smelfungi of this world. I, therefore, endeavour 
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to be pleased with everything about me, and with the 
masters, mistresses and servants of the inns, particularly 
when I perceive they have all the dispositions in the 
world to serve me. As Sterne says: ‘It is enough for 
Heaven, and ought to be enough for me.’” 

He journeys through the South of France, and from 
Marseilles sets out in a sailing craft for Genoa, of which 
voyage we get this Irving-like touch of description :— 
“Towards evening the breeze died away, and the men 
had to take to their oars. It was a bright moonlight, 
and the sound of a convent bell among the mountains 
would now and then salute the ear, and immediately the 
rowers would rest on their oars, and pull off their caps, 
and offer up their prayers.” In sailing from Genoa to 
Messina their vessel is taken and boarded by pirates, and 
they are not released without much discomfort and sense 
of peril from the rough-bearded villainous-looking fellows, 
with their cutlasses, stilletos and pistols. In Sicily he 
travels in fear of banditti, against whom it is necessary 
to go armed and guarded. Then there are the inns, 
suggestive of mystery and murder, and the crosses by 
the roadside, marking the places where travellers have 
come to an untimely end. In this way he gains much 
experience of a melodramatic and romantic kind, which 
is to be of service to him when he comes to write those 
stories of banditti which go to make up his “ Tales of a 
Traveller.” One cannot follow him in his wanderings to 
Rome, and Naples, and Milan, where he visits picture 
galleries, and goes to the opera, and has his soul awakened 
to a love for music, which is to be one of the greatest joys 
of his life. 

Though Italy has a charm which he says exists nowhere 
else in the same degree, it is to Paris that he is drawn 
with an irresistible attraction, ostensibly to study there, 
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but really to spend his time in theatres and operas and 
balls. “I am a young man and in Paris,” he says in 


excuse for hasty and sparse correspondence. He is 
fascinated with the lightness and gaiety of the place, 
where “ Vive la Bagatelle!” is the burden of the song, 
and is contented with everything about him. “Give me 
the days when I was twenty-one,’ sings Thackeray, 
remembering his own experiences in the gay city. From 
Paris he passes to London and its fogs. “ Thus,” says he, 
“T shift from city to city, lay countries aside like books 
after giving them a hasty perusal.’ On the way he gets 
a glimpse of Holland, but the phlegmatic Dutch, with 
their dull lives and monotonous surroundings, come ill 
after Paris and its gay inhabitants, and so he will not 
tarry. In London he visits the coffee houses and theatres, 
and is taken captive by the great Siddons. 

When he is back again in New York, with restored 
health there are merry days for him, “ jovial, mad-cap 
days,” he calls them, when we have gay companions and 
hear the chimes at midnight. Looking back upon them 
in his sixties, he says to one of his jovial companions of 
that time :—‘“‘ Who would have thought that we should 
have lived to be two such respectable old gentlemen? ”’ 
Back he goes to the study of the law and gets admitted 
to the Bar, but confessedly with the possession of little 
legal lore. To himself, as fitting his case, he applies an 
anecdote of a student, who, under examination, made 
sad revelation of the poverty of his legal acquirements. 
Says one of the examiners to the other, as if in hesitation, 
though all the while intending to admit the candidate, 
“Martin, I think he knows a little law.” “Make it 
stronger, Joe,” is the reply, ““ d~—-4 little.” 

No sooner, however, is he admitted to the Bar than 
it is to literature rather than law that he turns his atten- 
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tion, and the result is ‘“Salmagundi.” This spicy 
journalistic dish which is to tickle the palates of its 
readers and surprise the town is to be furnished with its 
ingredients by three literary conspirators, of whom Irving 
is the chief. The others are his brother William, and 
their mutual friend Paulding. They propose to write 
for fun, and not for money or fame, and will be content 
if the journal pays expenses of paper and printing. It 
duly appears, is issued at irregular periods, as the authors 
think fit, and runs to twenty numbers. In the introduc- 
tion the mysterious trio announce it as their modest 
intention, “simply to instruct the young, reform the 
old, convert the town, and castigate the age.” In an 
advertisement contributed by Washington Irving to the 
first number, he makes reference to the good-natured 
raillery of the writers, the printer substitutes “ villainy ” 
for “ raillery,” which so fits in with the humour of our 
author that he allows it to stand in the text. In its 
collective form “Salmagundi” is included amongst 
Irving’s works, though its contents, consistent with the 
title, are, in their authorship, a little mixed. Paulding 
and Irving wrote the prose, which is supposed to emanate 
from the pens of Lancelot Langstaffe, Esq., William 
Wizard, Esq., Anthony Evergreen, Esq., and others, while 
William Irving grinds out the rhymes as from the mill 
of Pindar Cockloft. Very sprightly it all is and piquant 
in its veiled personalities, and its pictures of New York 
society, brimful of humour withal, and successful entirely 
in its purpose of amusing and surprising the town. 
Though Irving did not think much of his share in “ Old 
Sal” as they called it, there is an interest in it for us as 
being in his case, a sort of prologue to “ The Sketch Book ” 
and “ Bracebridge Hall,” and as displaying descriptive 
and imaginative powers equal to almost anything that 
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may be found there. Moreover, in the form of its 
presentation it stands as an example of humour which 
is dressed up in a foreign garb and is not native to the 
soil. The writers were under the influence of the old 
English essayists, and the style is a manifest importation. 
In its ease and grace and polish, it has nothing in common 
with that home-bred Yankee humour which was of later 
growth, and which we associate with Sam Slick, the 
Biglow Papers, Wendell Holmes, Artemus Ward, Bret 
Harte, and Mark Twain. To say this is not to detract 
from the genuine merit of “ Salmagundi,” which has 
originality of its own independent of the medium of style. 

When Salmagundi has closed its brief but bright 
existence, Irving, still with a disposition to a literary 
partnership, arranges with brother Peter to write a Comic 
History of New York. Together they collect a mass of 
historical notes to be converted into a burlesque of 
erudition and pedantry, but Peter is soon compelled by 
circumstances to lay aside his pen, and, save for a 
preliminary condensation of these notes, the history 
belongs entirely to Washington. He has been familiar 
with the Dutchman in New York, and has an eye for him 
on the humorous side. The history of the city is to be 
that of the Dutch colonisation, and the historian himself 
a Dutchman who, in his quaint picturesque personality, 
is to divide the humorous interest in the book. In due 
season, therefore, the people of New York are made aware 
of the existence and disappearance of a certain Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, “a small brisk-looking gentleman, dressed 
in a rusty black coat, a pair of olive-velvet breeches, and 
a small cocked hat,” who left his hotel mysteriously, with- 
out paying his bill, and among whose scanty luggage was 
found the manuscript of the famous history. Among the 
offspring of Washington Irving’s imagination, there is 
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none of more distinctively individual and humorous 
originality than that of the shadowy, elusive historian. 
His appearance was a creative surprise and he came to 
stay. He is associated with the most enduring of our 
author’s work, for to this Diedrich Knickerbocker, and 
the tricksy fancy which belongs to him, we owe, in the 
order of succession, the immortal “ Rip Van Winkle ” and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

The history of New York is mainly concerned with the 
Dutch dynasty and the doings of its three governors, 
Walter the Doubter, William the Testy, and Peter the 
Headstrong. In an early chapter we are introduced to 
Hendrick Hudson, “a short spare, brawny old gentleman, 
with a double chin, a mastiff mouth, and a broad copper 
nose, which was supposed in those days to have acquired 
its fiery hue from the constant neighbourhood of his 
tobacco pipe,’ who sails from Holland with his crew of 
the “ Half Moon” in search of a north-west passage to 
China. In his voyaging he arrives on the shores of the 
New World, at the mouth of the river which now bears 
his name. It is on record that when he descries the new 
land, he points to it, and utters the memorable words, 
“See there!” the while proceeding to puff in satisfaction 
from his pipe such a cloud of smoke that in a minute 
the vessel is out of the sight of the land and enveloped 
in a dense fog. When it clears away the beautiful Island 
of Manhattan is disclosed. Hendrick tries to find his 
passage to China along the river, but, getting aground 
there and failing, turns back and eventually sails home- 
ward. But though he has not discovered the way to China 
he has, in Manhattan, discovered the site of the New 
Amsterdam. Thither, when the joyful news has reached 
them, come numerous Dutch settlers, men who wear 
“broad-brimmed hats, broad-skirted coats, and broad- 
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bottomed breeches, with gigantic silver knee-buckles.” 
They take possession of the adjacent Indian village of 
Communipaw, smoke pipes of peace with the redskins, 
make them drunk with Hollands, and then proceed to 
make bargains with them. They trade with them for 
furs which, in their scrupulous honesty they purchase 
by weight, “establishing it as an invariable table of 
avoirdupois, that the hand of a Dutchman weighed one 
pound, and his foot two pounds.” ‘It is true,” the record 
goes on to say, “the simple Indians were often puzzled 
by the great disproportion between bulk and weight, for 
let them place a bundle of furs ever so large on one 
scale, and a Dutchman put his hand or foot in the other, 
the bundle was sure to kick the beam—never was a 
package of furs known to weigh more than two pounds 
in the market of Communipaw!” It is not surprising to 
learn further that the Weighmaster of the colony was 
promoted to his office on account of the uncommon 
heaviness of the foot. They arp great smokers these 
worthy burghers of Communipaw, which habit serves them 
in good stead when, on one occasidn, a prying and hostile 
vessel appearing in sight, they, in panic-stricken fear 
proceed to puff such volumes from their pipes that their 
village is hid from sight in the clouds thereof, and so 
escapes observation and discovery. 

So devoted is the Dutchman to his pipe that when, in 
a subsequent time, William the Testy, in the interest of 
public propriety and morals, tries to stop the smoking of 
tobacco, “a vast multitude, armed with pipes and tobacco 
boxes, and an immense supply of ammunition, sat them- 
selves down before the Governor’s house, and fell to 
smoking with tremendous violence.” They manage to 
smoke the ‘ 


‘wrathful spider” into terms of compromise, 
whereby they are allowed to go on smoking, but through 
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short tubes instead of long ones. Out of this comes mis- 
chief, and the division of parties. The plebeians continue 
to smoke short pipes, and become known as such, but the 
well-conditioned burghers—who still adhere to the ancient 
custom, are known as of the order of Long Pipes. There 
is a third party also, of those who discard pipes altogether, 
and content themselves with chewing tobacco, and are 
known as Quids, an appellation given to them as political 
mongrels. 

When the early settlers decide to leave Communipaw, 
and betake themselves to the Island of Manhattan, for the 
formation of their New Amsterdam, which is in time to 
become the City of New York, they bargain with the 
possessors of that beautiful place for the purchase of as 
much land for sixty guilders “ as a man could cover with 
his nether garments.” This is accepted, whereupon 
Oloffe, the wily, he who winketh with the eye and placeth 
his finger beside his nose, produces his friend, Mynheer 
Ten Broeck—or Ten Breeches, as the man whose nether 
garments are to be used in the measurement. “ The 
simple savages,” we are told, “whose ideas of a man’s 
nether garments had never extended beyond the dimen- 
sions of a breech-clout, stared with astonishment and 
dismay, as they beheld this bulbous-bottomed burgher 
peeled like an onion, and breeches after breeches spread 
forth over the land until they covered the site of this 
venerable city.” 

On its appearance, this veracious history, which in the 
original edition is dedicated to the New York Historical 
Society, is productive of mixed results. Some historians 
are disposed to resent such profane trifling with the sacred 
facts of history, and many descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers find themselves aggrieved at the way in 
which their ancestors have been treated. One lady 
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declares that the author deserves horse-whipping, and 
that if she were a man she would do it herself. But it is 
satisfactory to know that the author and lady, meeting 
together afterwards, arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
and become very good friends. On the other hand, the 
unprejudiced reader hails it with joy, and critics of the 
disinterested kind are delighted with the book. Scott, 
writing from Abbotsford to a friend, on receipt of a copy 
of the second edition, says:—‘‘I am sensible that as a 
stranger to American politics I must lose much of the 
concealed satire of the piece, but I must own that, looking 
at the simple and obvious meaning only, I have never 
read anything so closely resembling the style of Dean 
Swift as the Annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker. I have 
been employed these few evenings in reading them aloud 
to Mrs. S. and two ladies, who are our guests, and our 
sides have been absolutely sore with laughing. I think, 
too, there are passages which indicate that the author 
possesses powers of a different kind, and has some touches 
which remind me of Sterne.” Dickens also, in a letter 
to Irving, says :—‘‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker I have worn 
to death in my pocket, and yet I should show you the 
mutilated carcase with a joy past all expression.” 

While the history is being written an event happens 
which is to cast a shadow on Irving’s life. The lady he 
loves dies. There is no need to dwell on this romance 
of his hfe. He remained a bachelor all his days. After 
his death there is found, along with a manuscript telling 
the story of his sorrow, a miniature of great beauty, 
together with a braid of fair hair. We are told also 
that he kept through life the lady’s Bible and Prayer 
Book, which were often the companions of his pillow and 
were carried with him in all his journeyings. “ But,” 
as Thackeray says, “to grieve always was not in his 
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nature, or, when he had his sorrow, to bring all the world 
in to condole with him, and bemoan it. Deep and quiet 
he lays the love of his heart and buries it, and grass and 
flowers grow over the scarred ground in due time.” 

It is worthy of note that, though for Irving at this 
time literature has a predominating attraction over the 
law, he has no desire to make it a means of providing 
daily bread. That is forced upon him later, but mean- 
while there is a disposition to some degree of ease and 
indolence and the life of a gentleman of leisure. Still 
something must be done to provide an income, and brothers 
Peter and Ebenezer, who are now business men, come 
to the rescue. They have houses of trade in New York 
and Liverpool, and an arrangement is made whereby, for 
certain light services at home, Washington shall share 
the profits. He is still free to do literary work, and it is 
as editor of the Anaclectic Magazine that he next presents 
himself to view. He finds, however, that the cushion 
of the editorial chair has thorns in it. He conceives a 
great dislike for enforced and periodical literary labour, 
and to criticism, as part of it, a most pronounced aversion, 
for, as his biographer says, ‘“‘ He wished to be just and 
could not bear to be severe. He shrank from the idea 
of inflicting pain.” “I do not profess,” he says in one 
of his articles, “ the art or mystery of reviewing, and am 
not ambitious of being wise and facetious at the expense 
of others.” While this magazine editing is in process 
war breaks out between the United States and England, 
and, for a time, as a volunteer, our author lays down the 
pen and takes up the sword, becoming known as an 
aide-de-camp, and also as Colonel Washington Irving. 


This is an aspect of him which we may pass lightly over, 
and come to the time and conditions which produce “ The 


Sketch Book ” and “ Bracebridge Hall.” 
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After the war is over he sets out for a visit to England. 
It is to be of short duration, but, as the sequel shows, 
seventeen years are to elapse before he returns to his 
native shores. He comes over to see his brother Peter, 
but he has not been long here before he finds that he must 
take upon himself the charge of the business in Liverpool. 
His brother has fallen into ill-health and the business into 
a bad condition, so that its affairs have become critical. 
It is necessary to go into the accounts, all very bewilder- 
ing to him, and for clearer insight he studies book-keeping. 
Anxious days and sleepless nights ensue as the situation 
becomes more complicated, a condition of things for which 
he declares the wealth of Croesus would be no compensa- 


‘ 


tion, His mind is become “as bare as a market place.” 
He says:—‘ I am now such a man of business, of mere 
pounds, shillings and pence business, that I have little 
leisure for writing—and when leisure does come, I find 
every gay thought and genteel fancy has left my unhappy 
brain, and nothing remains but the dry rubbish of 
accounts.” Over and over again does he bemoan his 
evil fate, sticking manfully all the while, however, to 
his dreary task. It lasts for well nigh three years, things 
going from bad to worse, with bankruptcy as the end 
of it all. When the crash comes, to divert his mind, he 
takes to the study of German, and there is a glimpse of 
him, while so engaged, walking up and down the room 
at the Bankruptcy Court, studying German verbs while 
he is waiting for his examination. With bankruptcy, 
however, comes mental emancipation, and he feels him- 
self free to pursue his literary work, indeed that becomes 


a necessity now, as the only means of earning money. 
He is thirty-five when he goes up to London, taking 
some unfinished sketches with him, and “ casts himself 
upon the world, determined to seek support from his pen.” 
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Meanwhile, in that unhappy season, when the business 
was tumbling to ruins about him, there have been some 
intervals of escape. He has visited Wales and gone as 
far as Chepstow, has become acquainted with Dovedale 
and Isaac Walton’s country, and has gone North and 
been fascinated by the romantic charm of Edinburgh. 
Of that city he says:—‘It seemed as if the rock and 
castle assumed a new aspect every time I looked at them, 
and Arthur’s seat was perfect witchcraft. I don’t wonder 
that anyone residing in Kdinburgh should write 
poetically. I rambled about the bridge, and on Calton 
Height yesterday in a perfect intoxication of the mind. 
I did not visit a single public building, but merely gazed 
and revelled on the romantic scenery around me.” He 
dines with Jeffrey there, sees the famous bookseller, 
Blackwood, in his shop, and more important still visits 
Abbotsford, to receive the kindliest welcome from Scott, 
and have experiences there for a brief and happy season, 
which are to be harvested nearly twenty years afterwards 
in that delightful description of the Wizard of the North 
and his home life before Abbotsford became palatial. In 
London also has he been, finding in the motley crowds 
of Fleet Street, and within the quieter Temple precincts, 
influences which are to be recorded in the coming book. 


He is here again, and this time for the serious purpose 


of trying what he calls his “literary experiment,” and, 
if it brings him in but bread and cheese, he will be 
satisfied. In due season the first instalment of “ The 
Sketch Book” is ready, but it is significant that it is 
not for the English reading public that it has been 
written. All his thoughts are of home, and of doing 
something which will gain the praise and goodwill of the 
people there. The first sketches are sent to his brother 
Ebenezer to be published in New York. He has a very 
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modest estimate of them and of his powers; he declares 
that his talents are merely literary. “ My writings, 
therefore,” says he, “may appear light and trifling in 
our country of philosophers and politicians, but if they 
possess merit in the class of literature to which they 
belong, it is all to which I aspire in the work. I ask 
only to blow a flute in the national concert, and leave 
others to play the fiddle and the French horn.” 

“The Sketch Book” thus issued fragmentarily, does 
not get itself completed until Irving has been in London 
two years. Afterwards it appears in an English edition, 
and is to be met with in a foreign garb. I have more 
than one copy, but the one I cherish most was picked up 
at Bath, more than thirty years ago, to be carried home 
in my knapsack. It is a French edition, but not a 
translation, published in Paris in 1823, of quaint type, 
and dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, his unvarying admirer 
and friend. 

In this “Sketch Book,” with which his literary fame has 
its most intimate association, our author appears for the 
first time as “Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.,” a happy pseudonym 
for one who in literature and life is to bear that grand 
old name without rebuke. In renewing one’s acquaint- 
ance with the book so many delightful memories are 
revived that criticism is disarmed and set aside. To 
understand the conditions of its genesis one must turn 
to the preface of “ Bracebridge Hall,” where, with 
charming frankness, the author takes the reader into his 
confidence and tells him how it has all come about. In 
his youth, he says, all his mind was filled with thoughts 
of England, and from infancy he had been educated in 
its literature, so when, in the destiny of fate, he found 
himself here, his disposition was to look at everything 
with the eyes of a grown-up child. Born in a country 
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in which such things were not, the castles, the abbeys, 
the old halls, were realisations of early and romantic 
dreams. So too was London:—‘ One of my earliest 
wishes,” he writes, “ had been to see this great metropolis. 
I had read so much about it in the earliest books that had 
come into my infant hands, and I had heard so much 
about it from those who had come from the ‘old 
countries, I was familiar with the names of its streets 
and squares, and public places before I knew those of 
my native city.” And as for the English landscape, of 
that he says when he has come to see it :—“ I experienced 
the delightful freshness of feeling of a child to whom 
everything is new.” A country of such pastured sweet- 
ness, so completely carpeted with verdure, fills his mind 
with a joy that knows no satiety. The honeysuckle, the 
hawthorn, the daisy, the cowslip and the primrose are 
not only in themselves beautifully new, but they are 
linked with memories of their associations in poetry. So 
it is with the song of the nightingale, heard for the first 
time, and of the lark he says: —‘“ I shall never forget the 
thrill of ecstacy with which I first saw it rise from 
beneath my feet and wing its musical flight up into the 
morning sky.” To tell of all these things, in the genuine 
freshness of a new-found delight, to his friends at home, 
this is his first thought, and if in doing so he adopts, 
naturally and unaffectedly, as one honestly believes, a 
style reminiscent of those earlier essayists, Goldsmith 
and Addison and Sterne, who were his first literary loves, 
who shall indulge in carping criticism or say him nay? 
His countrymen certainly had no fault to find with him, 
and as for ourselves, coming amongst us with his keenly- 
observant eyes, his kindly heart and disposition to the 
gentlest humour, he deals with things familiar to us 
in a manner so fresh and attractive, and with such a 
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delicacy of touch, as to invest them with a new and 
unaccustomed charm. Is it necessary to pass again in 
review the chapters of this most delightful Sketch Book? 
We are all familiar with them; Byron said he almost 
knew them by heart; Scott was taken captive by them 
as he had been with the Knickerbocker history, and many 
men of undoubtedly refined tastes have testified to their 
winning graces. In one of his letters to Scott our author 
describes himself, in relation to these literary wares, as 
a gipsy who may “at one time have a wooden bowl to 
sell and at another a silver tankard.”” Wooden bowls 
there may be here, but the silver tankards are the most 
numerous. We remember with what a genuine interest, 
and with what an intimate knowledge of our songs and 
ballads, he deals with old customs, especially those per- 
taining to Christmas as kept in the Hall of Bracebridge, 
his meditations and reflections among the tombs in the 
Abbey of Westminster, his descriptions of English rural 
life, his discourse on angling which seems to breathe the 
very spirit of Isaac Walton, and his never-to-be-forgotten 
pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, so sympathetically 
expressive of the genius of the place as to link his name 
affectionately with that of Shakespeare in the minds of 
all future pilgrims. We recognise, too, how, in the book, 
there is reflected that peculiar blend in the author’s mind 
of things English and American, as he takes us by rapid 
transitions from the banks of the Thames to those of the 
Hudson, from the Warwickshire meadows to the Catskill 
Mountains. It is a noticeable feature, too, of these 
sketches that, though he has become Geoffrey Crayon, he 
is still Diedrich Knickerbocker, and that two creative 
efforts, which have brought him not only fame but possible 
immortality, “The Story of Rip Van Winkle” and “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow” are the offspring of the old 
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Dutch influence. Rip Van Winkle may have had its germ 
in some older legend, German or other, but it is here in 
a form which is original enough to give its author a 
proprietary claim. Rip is a descendant of the Van 
Winkles who figured so valiantly in the days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, otherwise the Headstrong, whose doings are 
chronicled in the Knickerbocker history, and those ghostly 
Dutchmen who played nine pins in the hollow of the 
mountain, and laid poor Rip to sleep under the influence 
of their seductive flagons of Hollands, were said to be 
none other than Hendrick Hudson and his crew of the 
“Half Moon,” who, at intervals of twenty years, were 
permitted to visit the scenes of their old enterprise. It is 
a curious fact that when Irving created and located the 
immortal Rip he had only seen the Catskill Mountains 
distantly, and that it was not until twelve years after- 
wards that he first visited the scene of the story. Twenty- 


five years after that he received a letter from a young 
lad at Catskill asking him to settle a dispute as to the 
location of the old Dutch village he had described. “ He 
little dreamt,” says our author, “that when I wrote the 
story I had never seen the Catskills.” Sleepy Hollow 
he had known from his boyhood, and he is not only 
autobiographical but in one sense prophetical, when he 


says of that dreamful place :—‘I recollect that when a 
stripling my first exploit in squirrel shooting was in a 
grove of walnut trees that shaded one side of the valley. 
I had wandered into it at noon time when all nature 
is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of my 
own gun as it broke the Sabbath stillness around, and was 
prolonged and reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever 
I should wish for a retreat whither I might steal from the 
world and its distractions, and dream quietly away the 
remnant of a troubled life there are none more promising 
D 
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than this little valley.” The legend with which he has 
associated this sleepy place divides the interest with its 
companion story, and the Headless Horseman, Ichabod 
Crane, the schoolmaster, and Brom Bones, his successful 
rival for the hand of the fair Katrina, are as imperishable 
as the famous sleeper of the Catskills. 

After “ The Sketch Book,” and as an evolution from it, 
comes, in due season, “ Bracebridge Hall.” Our author 
goes for a short time to Paris, where the book was written, 
and meets Tom Moore there. The poet suggests that he 
should work up the character of his previous Christmas 
sketches, and connect them with a slight thread of a story. 
He falls in with this idea, and begins work under condi- 
tions which are interesting. He was not only an easy 
and graceful, but at times, and under inspiration, a very 
rapid writer. When he was engaged on “The History 
of New York,” he found himself sleepless one night, his 
mind being filled with thick-coming fancies. So rapidly, 
we are told, did the images crowd upon him that he rose 
from his bed to strike a light, but could not find the 
candle, and, after stumbling about for a while, he 
managed to get hold of a piece of paper and jot down 
some of the impressions in pencil in the dark. He has, 
however, his periods of depression and barrenness, and 
here, in Paris, this experience befalls him when com- 
mencing “ Bracebridge Hall.” Telling of it, he says :— 
“T sat down repeatedly with pen and ink, but could 
invent nothing worth putting on paper. At length I 


told my friend Tom Moore, who dropped in one morning, 
that now, after long waiting, I had the mood and would 
hold it and work it out as long as it would last until I 
had wrung my brain dry. So [I began to write shortly 
after breakfast, and continued without noticing how time 
was passing until Moore came in again at four in the 
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afternoon, when I had completely covered the table with 
freshly-written sheets.” One of the most humorous 
sketches in the book is that of “ The Stout Gentleman,” 
which was written by our author while on a journey in 
England with his friend Leslie, the painter, who says 
that while he was sketching Irving might be seen mounted 
on a stile or sitting on a stone busy at work with pencil 
on paper. Leslie says:—‘‘ He wrote with the greatest 
rapidity, often laughing to himself, and from time to 
time reading the manuscript to me.” The home life of 
an English country squire had a great fascination for 
Irving, and in his book he describes in some measure from 
his experiences. Of Squire Bracebridge he says:— 
“T like his hobby passing well, which is a bigotted 
devotion to Old English manners and customs; it jumps 
a little with my own humour, having as yet a lively and 
unsated curiosity about the ancient and genuine 
characteristics of my ‘ fatherland.’ ” 

As with “ The Sketch Book” there is no need to repro- 
duce here the portraits and pictures he gives us in 
“ Bracebridge Hall,’ or make any attempt to set forth 
its humours and graces. Hazlitt found fault with it and 
described it as a literary anachronism. He says of the 
author :—‘‘ He comes to England for the first time, and, 
being on the spot, fancies himself in the midst of those 
characters and manners which he had read of in the 
Spectator and other approved authors, and which were the 
only idea he had formed of the parent country. Instead 
of looking round to see what we are, he sets to work to 
describe us as we were—at second hand. He has Parson 
Adams or Sir Roger de Coverley in his mind’s eye, and 
he makes a village curate or a country squire in Yorkshire 
or Hampshire sit to these admired models for their 
portraits in the beginning of the nineteenth century.” 
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Nevertheless “ Bracebridge Hall ” still maintains its place 
among us if not as a classic, at any rate as a source of 
wholesome and abiding literary entertainment. To the 
reader of the present day it matters not whether Irving 
described what he saw or endowed it with the supreme 
graces of his delightful imagination. The book is alive 
and will continue to live, and no better proof of the 
quality of endurance could be forthcoming than in a 
comparatively recent edition, which lies before me, 
illustrated by Randolph Caldecott, at one time a bank 
clerk of our city, whose humorous and delicate art jumps 
so happily with that of Geoffrey Crayon. 

Like its predecessor this book is written for readers 
across the Atlantic, and to them it is first sent, but Irving 
has already found much popularity here, and to his 
English reader he makes that almost apologetic preface, 
to which reference has already been made, and in con- 
clusion, while still holding his hand in the most friendly 
way, asks his forgiveness for any shortcomings that may 
here and there make themselves manifest, and finally 
pronounces a benediction upon him and upon the paternal 
country which has afforded him so much material for 
congenial literary expression. 

In his next volume he gives us his “Tales of a 
Traveller,” the title of which suggests that here one might 
follow him a little in his journeyings, but there is only 
space enough for the slightest reference. London, to 
which he has found his way again from Paris, has 
detained him for a time, and he tells his brother Peter 
that he has been doing a fashionable season. He has 


been “at drawing rooms, routs and dinners and country 


seats, been hand and glove with nobility and mobility,” 
and is now preparing “to make his escape from this 
splendid confusion.” So he sets out for Germany, 
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taking Amsterdam on the way. In his note-book we find 
this characteristic memorandum :—* Put up at the Arms 
of Amsterdam,” a rambling, ill-conducted hotel. Have to 
ring several times and then three or four queer, shabby- 
looking waiters come tumbling into the room, speaking 
bad French, bad English, and what is worst of all good 
Dutch. My chamber, one of those old Dutch rooms 
with long windows that might serve for a church, looking 
out upon a narrow street of tall houses, with queer faces 
at every window. The room has an overhanging chimney 
with stove under it. Arcadian scene, shepherd in silk 
breeches on the wall.’ He goes to Wiesbaden, and then 
to Mayence, where at the Hotel de Darmstadt, he finds 
himself ill, and to relieve the tedium studies German, 
his host’s pretty daughter, Katrina, helping him therein. 
This is not successful and he tries to read, but finds that 
impossible, so, in despair, he says to himself :—‘‘ Well 
then, if I cannot read a book I will write one.” So in 
this whimsical way we get the introduction to the “ Tales 
’ which, however, is not written here, but 
substantially in Paris and London. In his further 
wanderings he visits Heidelberg, Munich, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, where he sees and describes most graphically 
the old court life there, and finally finds his way back 
to Paris. It is interesting in his letters to note how 
though he describes himself as a spectator at the comedy 
of life, and is interested beyond measure at its variety 
and fulness, he sometimes gets very weary, telling you 
that he thinks at times he is the least fitted for a 
wandering life, that he has strong domestic feelings and 
inclinations, which make him feel quite weary and 
desolate. In Paris he works hard at his tales, and brings 
the results to London, where he appears again after an 
absence of nearly two years. 


of a Traveller,’ 
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Associated with this London life are many literary 
friendships, and among them prominently that with 
Rogers, the poet. He has previously met him and 
breakfasted with him in his bachelor establishment, which 
he describes as being “as neat and elegant and finished 
and small as his own principal poem.” In Irving’s 
memoranda at this time there are many specimens of 
the poet’s table talk, and in a letter to Tom Moore this 
suggestive passage :—‘‘ I had not time to ask Rogers any 
particulars about you, and indeed he is not exactly the 
man from whom I would ask news about my friends. I 
dined tete-a-tete with him some time since, and he served 
up his friends as he serves up his fish, with a squeeze 
of lemon over each. It was very piquant, but it rather 
set my teeth on edge.” 

Apropos of those breakfasts there is a story which 
Dickens told to Irving which one cannot refrain from 


lugging in here. Dickens says of Rogers :—‘ You know 






that for a year or so before his death he wandered and 









lost himself, like one of the children in the wood, grown 





up there and grown down again. He had Mrs. Proctor 






and Mrs. Carlyle to breakfast with him one morning— 





only those two. Both excessively talkative, very 4uick 






and clever, and bent on entertaining him. When Mrs. 






Carlyle had flashed and shone before him for about three- 






quarters of an hour on one subject he turned his poor old 





eyes on Mrs. Proctor and, pointing to the brilliant 






discourser with his poor old finger, said (indignantly) 





“Who is she?” Upon this Mrs. Proctor, cutting in, 







delivered (it is her own story) a neat oration on the 






life and writings of Carlyle, and enlightened him in her 





happiest and airiest manner; all of which he heard, 






staring in the dreariest silence, and then said (indignantly 





as before) :—‘ And who are you?” 
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In his “ Tales of a Traveller” our author gives fresh 
proofs of his wonderful powers as a story teller, in which 
he seems, in the output, to rival the author of the 
“Arabian Nights.” The tales arrange themselves in 
groups, now it is the nervous old gentleman, reminiscent 
of Bracebridge Hall, who contributes his batch of narra- 
tives, some of them ghostly and full of mystery and 
melodrama; then Buckthorne takes his place in the story- 
telling as a laughing philosopher, and one whom many 
disappointments could not make sad. Then come the 
tales of Italian banditti, full of romance and robbery, 
and wild scenic picturesqueness, and, to conclude, our 
author must needs give us again some of those Knicker- 
bocker legends with that old ripe Dutch flavour about 
them. 

In his own peculiar way, Irving is unrivalled as a teller 
of these short stories, the harvest of his wide experience 
in literature, travel and observation of human nature. 
He was, like Dickens, a close observer, and resembled him 
also in his fertility of resource in detailed description. 
He had also that enviable disposition towards cherishing 
a pious belief in the legends, traditions and manifesta- 
tions of the marvellous, that came in his way. He 
willingly gave himself up to illusions, the dispelling of 
which, by the callous critic, brought with it a sense of 
cruel deprivation. The stain on the floor of Holyrood, 
he was convinced was caused by the blood of Rizzio, and 
anyone who succeeded in proving the contrary simply 
robbed him of something which did not enrich the stealer 
but left him poorer by the loss of an imaginative 
possession. 

Irving was an exceedingly sensitive man, unwilling, as 
he has confessed, to wound others, and equally shrinking 
from the infliction of pain upon himself. So when it 
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turns out that these tales meet with very rough treat- 
ment at the hands of reviewers the effect is painful and 
depressing. After referring to these attacks in one of 
his letters he says:—‘‘If my writings are worth any- 
thing they will outlive temporary criticism, if not, they 
are not worth caring about. Some parts of my last work 
were written rather hastily, yet I am convinced that a 
great part of it was in a freer and happier vein than 
almost any of my former writings. . . . . . For 
my part, I consider a story merely as a frame on which 
to stretch my material. It is the play of thought and 
sentiment and language, the weaving-in of character 
lightly yet expressively delineated; the familiar and 
faithful exhibition of scenes in common life, and the 
half-concealed vein of humour that is often playing 
through the whole—these are among what I aim at, and 
on which I felicitate myself in proportion as I think I 
succeed.” No better description of his work on the light 
and descriptive side could be given. About this time, in 
a letter to a nephew, he tells him seriously how precarious 
is the life of an author. He says he speaks from 
experience, and would earnestly dissuade him from 
trusting his fortunes to his pen. He looks forward him- 
self to the time when he can emancipate himself from 
the thraldom of the press “ having long since discovered 
that it is indeed vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

The next aspect we have of him is as a traveller in 
Spain, whither he goes as an attache to the Embassy, and 
out of this journey come the “ Tales of the Alhambra.” 
To take up that book and turn over its pages again is to 
marvel afresh at the wondrous power in our author of 
assimilating himself to his surroundings. Of him it can 
be literally said that he is a part of all that he has met. 
Romance and humour, if they do not strive for mastery 
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in his nature, equally divide the kingdom. And here 
we have him on the romantic side, a dreamer in a land 
rich in all materials for dreaming. But he is also a 
student steeping himself in the history and literature 
of the country, having come here to write the life and 
voyages of Columbus, and being induced, under con- 
trolling influences, as the sequel shows, to lay down the 
lines of other literary argosies such as the “ Conquest of 
Granada,” “ Legends of the Conquest of Spain” and “ A 
Life of Mahomet.” His literary ventures detain him in 
Madrid, a busy and indefatigable worker. So occupied 
Longfellow comes upon him there, and bears testimony 
to his industrious habits, cherishing a vision of him at 
six o'clock of a summer morning in his study with 
windows wide open to the sun. “Since then,” says the 
poet, “I have often remembered that sunny morning, 
and that open window, so suggestive of the sunny 
temperament of his open heart and equally of his patient 
and persistent toil, and have recalled those striking lines 
of Dante :— 
‘Seated upon down, 
Or in his bed, man cometh not to fame 
Withouten which, whoso his life consume, 


Such vestige of himself on earth shall leave 
As smoke in air, or in the water foam.’ ” 


During his sojourn in Spain he travels a good deal, 
and his letters are filled with descriptions of the incidents 
of his journeys, with pictures of the people, and with the 
most excellent transcripts of the scenery through which 
he passes, the picturesqueness of which is heightened 
by a constant necessity of going armed against possible 
robbers. 

But nowhere in the course of his journeyings does he 
experience more delight than when he comes to Granada, 
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bellisima Granada! Here the cup of his joy as a 
traveller and a romanticist is filled up. The old palace 
of the Alhambra fascinates him to an extent beyond 
expression. It is the centre of an earthly paradise, a 
Mussulman’s paradise, he calls it, and he is intoxicated 
with the beauty of it as seen in the springtime. After- 
wards he comes to take up his abode in it, finding 
residence within the palace precincts, under conditions 
that are perfectly romantic. It is, he says, like living in 
an enchanted place. He takes his meals in the saloon 
of the Ambassadors or among the flowers and fountains 
of the Court of Lions, writes and reads and lounges about 
the courts and gardens, as one who has found his way 
into some fairy palace, and is there spell-bound and as 
one in a dream. Here he makes himself familiar with 
the legendary lore of love and war and chivalry, which 
furnish the materials for the famous tales. But the spell 
of his enchantment is broken when news comes that he 
is appointed Secretary to the Legation at St. James’, 
which brings him back to London. In taking his fare- 
well of the enchanted palace he says:—‘ Never shall I 
meet on earth with an abode so much to my taste or so 
suited to my habits and pursuits. The sole fault was 
that the softness of the climate, the silence and serenity 
of the place, the odours of flowers, the murmur of 
fountains, had a soothing and voluptuous effect that at 
times almost incapacitated me for work and made me feel 
like the Knight of Industry when so pleasingly enthralled 
in the Castle of Indolence.” 

When he is back again in this country, it is to meet 
with marks of honourable distinction. The Royal Society 
of Literature confers upon him one of two gold medals, 
and the other one, it is pleasing to know, goes to Hallam, 
the author of “ The Middle Ages.” Following this adorn- 
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ment comes the offer of the degree of D.C.L. by the 
University of Oxford, an honour which is accepted with 
great diffidence and modesty. Very embarrassing also 
is it when he goes up to have the degree conferred and 
finds himself among the uproarious students in the 
theatre, who greet him with acclamation, and with cries 
of Diedrich Knickerbocker, Geoffrey Crayon, Rip Van 
Winkle, and other marks of affectionate recognition. 

In London he meets with Scott for the last time, finding 
him a broken man, sorely worn and changed. “ Ah!” 
says Scott, “the times are changed my good fellow since 
we went over the Eildon Hills together.” 

His duties at the Legation being ended, he visits 
Stratford-on-Avon again, and at the “ Red Horse,” which 
figures in “The Sketch Book,” the landlady gives him 
a warm welcome, showing him again the rooms he had 
occupied, with his likeness hung up there, producing 
also the poker with which he stirred the fire on that 
memorable visit, a relic which has now the words 
“Geoffrey Crayon’s Sceptre” engraved upon it. He 
visits Newstead and Robin Hood’s country, the results 
of which are to be afterwards published in narrative form, 
together with the Abbotsford chronicle. 

Then, after seventeen years absence, he goes back again 
to New York, to be welcomed there in ways that are 
trying to his modesty and nerves. They give him a 
banquet, but the idea of making a speech in public fills 
him with dismay. There is always before him the fear of 
breakdown, and, though in this case he does not 
actually do so, only part of the speech is delivered. Who 
among us does not sympathise with the sensitive author 
under such conditions? 


He soon falls into the old intimacies, and, as he says, 
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forgets the lapse of years. He takes many journeys, and 
among them a tour on the prairies, to the Pawnee hunting 
grounds, and other wild and outlying places, but, though 
full of incidents and moving accidents most graphically 
set down, it is evident that his imagination has not been 
touched as with other environments, and as for a story, 
“Why,” as he confesses to the reader, “ God bless you, 
I have none to tell, sir.” To this period also belong 
“ Astoria” and “The Adventures of Captain Bonneville,” 
narratives of undoubtedly descriptive power, but in which 
one misses the peculiar genius of the author, finding no 
trace therein of either Diedrich Knickerbocker, Geoffrey 
Crayon, or the Spanish story-teller. 

There is another volume entitled ‘“‘ Wolfert’s Roost,” a 
kind of resting place or gathering ground for waifs and 
strays of sketches and stories, which closes the series of 
these books of entertainment. The title is suggestive, 
because of its association in name with the home which 
Irving made for himself when he returned to his native 
shores. On the banks of the Hudson, near Tarrytown, 
and beside the Tappan Sea, his fancy had been taken 
with an old Dutch cottage, built a century before. In 
the opening chapters of “ Wolfert’s Roost,” it is described 


as being “made up of gable ends,~and as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.” It is said to have been 
the roost or rest of Wolfert Acker, and is made useful 
as the biding place, for literary purposes, of the shadowy 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. Sleepy Hollow is near by, and 
the legend of. that drowsy place, together with other 
Knickerbocker fantasies, are associated with the roost. 
Irving purchases this place, and has it enlarged in the 
Dutch style, and quaintly decorated with weathercocks. 
At first it is intended as a summer retreat, and is called 
the Roost, but afterwards we are to become familiar with 
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it as a more permanent place of residence under the 
name of “ Sunnyside.” 

Round this peaceful resting place cluster some of the 
tenderest and most beautiful memories of our author, for, 
indeed, in no aspect is he more delightfully attractive 
than that of his personal and social relationships. One 
of the most striking features of his correspondence is the 
revelation it affords of his unselfish devotion to his 
brothers and sisters, especially to Peter and Ebenezer, 
with whom he was associated in those disastrous business 
experiences. We have seen how the wreck of their 
fortunes compelled him to become a professional writer, 
but from the first essay in this direction the uppermost 
thought with him was to earn money, not only to acquire 
a modest independence for himself but to share his 
earnings with those who might need it. Neither Peter 
nor Ebenezer appear to have been prosperous men, and 
both were recipients of his bounties. Over Peter, a 
bachelor like himself, and with similar literary 
proclivities, who was much of an invalid and resided long 
in France, he watched with a never-ceasing affection. 
When money comes from his work, as come it does in 
increasing quantities, from American and English pub- 
lishers, with his increasing popularity, it is placed at 
the service of Peter, and almost forced upon him. In 
proof of the difficulty he sometimes has in his good 
endeavours to serve the unwilling Peter, we find him 
writing thus respecting an offer he has made of some 
newly-acquired earnings :—‘If Peter would have accepted 
the money and lived on it until something turned up, 
if he would have shared my morsel with me, as I made 
it, it was at his service. I have repeatedly told him so. 
I have urged it upon him in a variety of ways. I have 
endeavoured to foist a loan of money on him, but it has 
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been all in vain. He has a tenacious and I think a 
false and squeamish delicacy on that head, and will not 
take a farthing from me. Were I in his situation, I 
would think I did not do him justice in declining to share 
his better luck. I have, therefore, done the best I could 
to save him, and if the steamboat business fails, and all 
that I advance is lost, my only regret will be on his 
account.” When in after years brother Peter is 
persuaded to return from exile, it is at the “ Roost ” that 
Washington finds him a resting place. When he has got 
him safely harboured there, he writes thus to Ebenezer : — 
“ All goes on well at the Roost. Brother Peter is getting 
into good feather again and begins to crow.” When 
Irving purchased the Roost his idea was not only to 
provide a little nest to which he could retreat from the 
city, but to place it at the disposal of Ebenezer, the little 
Bramin, as he calls him. Of this arrangement he says 
in a letter: —‘ The little man has a great love for the 
country, and is never so happy as when he can get away 
from his multifarious concerns and refresh himself in the 
green fields, and since I have purchased this little 
retreat the very idea of it hag haunted his mind with 
dreams of rural felicity.” 

When the Roost, with additions and enlargements of 
garden and other boundaries, has become “ Sunnyside,” 
and a place of permanent residence, the good Washington 
brings thither the five daughters of Ebenezer to take 
charge of his bachelor establishment, and there, too, in 
time as a permanent resident also, comes the little 
Bramin, and with all these Irving dwells in the happiest 
social conditions. 

In these days of his return he finds himself immensely 
popular. They wish to make him Mayor of New York, 


but that honour is declined, as is also an offer of a seat 
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in the Cabinet of President Van Buren. Neither 
municipal nor political life is much to his taste, never- 
theless he is persuaded to become a Minister to Spain. 
There is, however, a literary inducement which weighs 
with him. He has set his heart upon writing a life of 
Washington, and he thinks he will have opportunities 
for doing this in Madrid. Meanwhile, before departing, 
there is a memorable meeting with Dickens, who is visit- 
ing America, and the ordeal to go through of a banquet 
to the novelist at which Irving is to preside, with the 
dreadful duty before him of proposing the health of the 
distinguished guest. When the fateful moment arrives, 
he rises, stammers out a few sentences, gives it up, and 
concludes with “Charles Dickens, the guest of the nation.” 

Dickens loves him none the less, however, for his lack 
of eloquence. Before his departure he gets from the 
novelist a letter in which he says:—‘‘ Wherever you go, 
God bless you! What pleasure I have had in seeing 
and talking with you, I will not attempt to say, I shall 
never forget it as long as I live. Spain is a lazy place, 
and its climate an indolent one. But if you have ever 
leisure under its sunny skies to think of a man who loves 
you and holds communion with your spirit oftener 
perhaps than any other person alive, leisure from listless- 
ness I mean—and will write to me in London, you will 
give me an inexpressible amount of pleasure.” 

It grieves him to depart from his dear Sunnyside, where 
he leaves Ebenezer and his daughters with instructions 
to make themselves happy until he returns with money 
enough to enable him to burn the candle at both ends. 
Halting in London on his way he meets with old friends, 
lives in congenial and cloistered seclusion with one of 
them within the precincts of the Abbey of Westminster, 
reviving there old associations and influences, is presented 
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at court, has again to go through the sore trial of a 
Literary Fund dinner, at which his health is proposed, 
with consequences to himself which make him almost 
resolve never to attend a public dinner again. 

Space will not permit of following him in this his 
second residence in Spain. Among his correspondence 
are wonderful letters displaying a graphic power of 
description which cannot be excelled, in which he deals 
with the court life, with plots, conspiracies, and 
insurrections, and, in one phase of experience, with 
Madrid in a state of seige, and himself one of the beseiged. 
It is a changed Spain from the one he saw through 
literary eyes. Doubtless he made a most excellent 
Minister, but diplomacy is not to his taste, though he 
says he must cling to it as literature is sinking under 
him. But he has to confess in the end that it is a woeful 
business. He says:—‘‘I am wearied and heart-sick of 
the wretched politics of this country, where there is so 
much intrigue, falsehood, profligacy and crime, and so 
little of high honour, and pure patriotism in political 
affairs. The last ten or twelve years of my life has shown 
me so much of the dark side of human nature, that I 
begin to have painful doubts of my fellow men, and look 
back with regret to the confiding period of my literary 
career, when, poor as a rat, but rich in dreams, I beheld 
the world through the medium of imagination, and was 
apt to believe men as good as I wished them to be.” 

After four years residence in Spain release comes at 
last. After that previous time of residence, he had left 
the Alhambra and its legendary delights, with regret, 
but he now leaves Madrid and diplomacy gladly, and so, 
when the opportunity arrives, with his beloved Sunnyside 
as the haven of all his thoughts and desires, he hurries 
away, halting briefly in London, and then, embarking 
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for home, says farewell to England and Europe for ever. 

The books which, for present purposes, stand as repre- 
sentative of our author in the closing years, are 
“ Wolfert’s Roost ’—already referred to, and in which 
are to be found specimens, descriptive and narrative of 
all his varying styles and moods—and the “ Life of 
Goldsmith.” The latter had its nucleus in a previously 
published sketch, and in the enlargement of the theme, 
though in one sense a labour of love, the work is done 
under fagging conditions, but with the greatest speed. 
The doing of it, says our author, “ has plucked the heart 
out of my summer.” Apart from its biographical value 
it is interesting as raising the question of Goldsmith’s 
influence upon Irving and his literary style. That he 
loved the earlier humorist there can be no doubt. At the 
close of his preface to the life, he says of him in the 


“ce 


words of Dante in “ Virgil” :— 


“Thou art my master, and my teacher thou; 
It was from thee and thee alone I took 
That noble style for which men honour me.” 


This is true, but it must be taken relatively. What- 
ever influence Goldsmith may have exercised on Irving 
it is only apparent in certain directions, and neither 
affects his originality nor covers the field of his 
expression. The grace and beauty which characterised 
Goldsmith are everywhere present in the later disciple, 
but it by no means follows that they could not have 
manifested themselves without him. Irving was an 
honest man, and we must believe him when he tells us 
that he was never conscious of an attempt to write after 
any model. “The man of genius,” he said, “ never does.” 
From his earliest attempts everything fell naturally from 
him. His style, he believed, “was as much his own as 
E 
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though Goldsmith had never written—as much as his 
own voice.” 

In these closing years he goes on fagging persistently 
with his pen on his “ Life of Mahomet,” and finally on 
his “ Life of Washington,” which he hopes he may live 
to finish. He does not fear death, but “ would like to go 
down with all sail set.” The record is one of unceasing 
effort in the midst of increasing weakness. He does 
live to finish his last great task, and, when the concluding 
volume of the biography is completed, he sinks back with 
a sigh of satisfaction and relief. 

Among his troubles are those arising from the disposi- 
tion of well meaning friends to write letters to him. He 
who was once such a voluminous letter writer finds him- 
self overcome by his correspondence. One admirer 


petitions him for the supply of “just one original 
thought,” the reply to which is that such coinage of the 
brain is not always at command. “Oh! these letters— 
these letters,” he says, “they tear my mind from me in 
slips and ribbons.” 

Very serene and sweet, however, is the home life at 
Sunnyside. Of that, in one of his letters, he says :— 
“Oh, blessed retirement! friend to life’s decline. How 
fortunate has been my lot in being able so completely 
to enjoy it; so completely to realise what was once the 
mere picturing of my fancy. I wish you could see little 
Sunnyside at this season. I think it more beautiful than 
ever. The trees and shrubs and clambering vines are 
uncommonly luxuriant. We never had so many singing 
birds about the place, and the humming birds are about 
the windows continually, after the flowers of the honey- 
suckles and trumpet creepers which overhang them.” 

One night he arrives at his home unexpectedly from a 
journey, when the girls are away, an incident to which 
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we owe this pleasing picture:—“ My arrival,” he 
says, “caused no little perplexity, everything being 
locked up. However, by furbishing up the kitchen 
plate and china, the tea-table was set out after a 
fashion by Sophia, and I made a very cosy though some- 
what queer repast. My evening passed very serenely, 
and, dreaming that the girls as usual were all silently 
sewing around me, I passed a comfortable night, had a 
cosy bachelor breakfast, the next morning took a ride on 
‘Gentleman Dick,’ and, in fact, led a life of single blessed- 
ness, until my womenkind returned about two o’clock 
and put an end to my sovereignty.” 

Everywhere in the chronicle there are evidences of his 
kindly regard for the people about him. Once when he 
is away he says:——“ Tell Robert (the gardener) I charge 
him not to work in the sun during the hottest hours of 
the day, should the intense warm weather continue. He 
injured himself by it last summer. I would not have 
anything happen to him for all the hay in the country.” 
Children were always a delight to him, and to amuse 
himself with those of the gardener’s household came as 
a pleasant relief in the days of weakness. 

It is no wonder that in the time of his sickness, he is 
most lovingly tended by those about him. In spite of 
his nervous sufferings, which are acute and protracted, 
the old genial humour prevails, and his conversation is 
enlivened with anecdotes, little flashes of brightness in 
the gloom, as when, in an interval of ease, he tells them 
of an Irishman who once shot an owl and thought he 
had killed one of the cherubim. The doctor coming in 
one day and telling of a drunken man who had asked 
him for sixpence, Irving, apropos of this, tells how he 
was once walking in the streets of London, smiling at 
the recollection of one of his own jokes, when he was 
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accosted by an Irishwoman, who said to him :—‘“‘Ah! God 
bless your merry face; surely you’re not the man to refuse 
a poor woman sixpence?” He put his hand in his pocket 
and gave her the smallest coin he had—a guinea. “So 
much had I to pay,” said he, “for laughing at my own 
joke, and it served me right.” 

When, at the ripe age of seventy-six, the end comes, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, he is laid to rest in the place 
where he had most desired to lie. In a burial ground on 
a green upland, adjacent to the old Dutch church of 
Sleepy Hollow—from which a view may be had of part of 
that happy valley, and of the windings of the River 
Hudson—his grave was made under the shadow of a 
grove of young oaks, and beside those of his mother and 
others of his kindred. 

If it should be necessary, after this survey, to attempt 
any estimate of Washington Irving’s life and work in its 
completeness, I can conceive of none better than that con- 
veyed in the words of Thackeray, who, like Dickens, knew 
him and loved him. Says Michael Angelo Titmarsh of 
Geoffrey Crayon :—‘‘ Was Irving not good, and, of his 
works, was not his life the best part? In his family, gentle, 
generous, good-humoured, affectionate, self-denying. In 
society, a delightful example of complete gentlemanhood ; 
quite unspoiled by prosperity; never obsequious to the 
great (or worse still to the base and mean, as some public 
men are forced to be in his and other countries). Eager to 
acknowledge every contemporary’s merit, always kind and 
affable to the young members of his calling; in his 
professional bargains and mercantile dealings delicately 
honest and grateful; one of the most charming masters 
of our lighter language, the constant friend to us and 
our nation; to men of letters doubly dear, not for his wit 
and genius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, 
probity and pure life.” 














LULLABY. 





A CRICKET 


By a Lazy SPEcraTor. 


(seas: voices calling, calling, 
Lure us to the tented field, 
Where the wickets falling, falling, 
To the bowler’s prowess yield. 


Where the willows clicking, clicking, 
Smite the sphere to boundaries far, 

Where the blockers sticking, sticking, 
Maidens many may not mar. 


Where the slogger lifting, lifting, 
Soaring sends the ball on high, 
Where the fielders shifting, shifting, 

Vainly for a catch do try. 


Where the sunlight glistens, glistens, 
On the flannels white as snow, 

Where the batsman listens, listens, 
For his partner’s call to go. 


Where spectators lazy, lazy, 

Bask and loll beneath Sol’s glare, 
Where their notions hazy, hazy, 
Critics give with knowing air. 
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Where the hours so golden, golden, 
Fleet away on wings unseen, 

As in ages olden, olden, 
When the world was fresh and green. 


Cricket voices calling, calling, 
Summer sirens chanting low, 
Slumbrous accents falling, falling, 
Call us thither—we must go. 


Wma. Bacsuaw. 























THE DRAMA AND ITS PROSPECTS. 
By Watter BUTTERWORTH. 


HE other day the Dramatic Critic of the Times 

amused us by quoting the titles of a series of 

pamphlets, collected by Sarcey, @ propos of the decline 
of the drama in France. Beginning in 1768 with— 


Cause de la décadence du theatre, 


they continued with regularity down to our times with 
such variations as— 
Du thédtre et la cause de sa décadence, 
Considerations sur la cause, etc. 
Recherches sur la cause, ete. 
Le thédtre, dissertation sur la cause, etc. 
A quelle cause attribuer, etc. 


This lively concern over an apparently chronic 
decadence of the drama is not peculiar to France. We 
have had a similar succession of gloomy critics and 
investigators, a similar cuckoo-cry, and many have been 
the ingenious theories as to the cause of the decline. 

Early last century Hazlitt discovered that the real 
cause was the French Revolution, which had turned us 
all into petty politicians, and left no zest for dramatic 
art. Robert Buchanan used to hold that if we could 
but throw the Censor overboard the drama would flourish. 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, by the bye, falls foul of the 
Censor, and wants to know why we need him for plays 
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any more than for novels. He thinks it is clear that 
there are among us “ Puritans who regard art as a depart- 
ment of original sin.” Certainly the dramatist must 
walk warily in this country, for are there not in his path 
the Censor, the “young person,” Mrs. Grundy, and 
certain ill-digested prejudices masquerading as religious 
convictions? George Moore was wont to fulminate 
against three-hundred-night runs as the root-mischief; 
then, he said, he pierced deeper and found the real cause 
of the decline of dramatic literature was cheap books. 
“In the time of the Greeks there were no books; in the 
time of Shakespeare few; and for stories the people had 
to go to the theatre.” 

Another view, shared by many, is that the production 
of novels now consumes the energy which formerly found 
a vent in dramatic writing. Novels are easier to write 
and more generally remunerative. 

A generation ago, the cry was, “ French adaptations 
stifle our native drama.” Nowadays we hear it is the 
want of a national, or municipal, or, at any rate, 
subventioned theatre. Or the disappearance of the “ good 
old stock companies ”’ and the filling of the void by “ stars 
and touring companies.” Yet, again, it is the upholstery 
policy, involving expensive spectacles and all the 
sumptuous and decorative paraphernalia of a Lyceum 
production. 

Possibly these jeremiads are a little beside the mark. 
Possibly one complaint begets another, and the thing 
becomes a fashion. Has the drama been declining so 
persistently and is it declining now? 

Let us consider at what rare intervals the masterpieces 
of dramatic literature have been produced. In modern 


times the great names, or clusters of names, are far apart, 
sometimes divided by centuries. -In England there has 
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been one great period—a generation merely—and a few 
scattered names, headed by Goldsmith and Sheridan. In 
Spain the position is almost precisely the same. In Italy 
and Germany there is still less of long-lasting value. In 





France the dramatic spirit has manifested itself more 
frequently, and with more variety, but throughout it is 
indubitable that the difficult and delicate art of dramatic 
writing yields a great work only at long intervals. 

Whatever may be thought of this view, it is clear that 
to-day we have not much to be proud of, and that we 
shall do well to study the question of the drama in all 
its aspects, at home and abroad, in regard to principle 
and down to the smallest detail. 

Our stage is occupied chiefly by productions that have 
little or nothing to do with dramatic art. In the 
provinces, for one-sixth of the year, we bow under the 
tyranny of that go-as-you-please entertainment which 
is mis-called pantomime. In London and provinces alike 
the crowded houses are attracted by musical plays, 
medleys of banal airs and sugary lyrics, of persiflage and 
cynicism, of pretty girls with fluttering skirts and a 
general bustle and rakishness. Occasionally a screaming 
farce strikes the public fancy and makes a pile of money. 
Crude melodramas fill the bills of our inferior theatres. 
The music-halls provide clever tumbling and leger-de- 
main, or scraps and tit-bits sufficiently spiced. 

With all these dramatic art has the slenderest connec- 
tion. But what is the theatrical manager to do? He 
must keep his eye on the pay-box. He must please his 
public. He has a lively perception that the public is a 
stubborn and inevitable factor in matters dramatic. Your 
piece may seem ever so fine; if it does not draw, it must 
give place to another. 

Naturally the manager is chary at deviating from the 
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accepted types. He knows what is wanted and supplies 
it, leaving the abstract principles of art to take care of 
themselves. That is his business. The whole thing is 
laid down by Goethe in his prelude to “ Faust,” where 
manager, theatre-poet and jester, representing respec- 
tively the commercialism of the stage, creative power, and 
the laughter-loving public, explain their natural impulses. 

After all, the public loves to enjoy itself, heedless of 
mentors. It pays the piper and will call the tune. As 
a consequence we have Mr. Henry Arthur Jones pointing 
out that the Lyceum £1 shares are worth 7}d. 
each and the Empire 15s. shares are worth 65s. each. 
And Mr. Birrell tells us that “ Charley’s Aunt” has made 
more money than is represented by the united fortunes 
of Scott, Thackeray and Dickens. Verbwm sap. 

It is of no use to pettishly exclaim that the public is a 
great silly baby, pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw. One cannot indict a whole people. That were to 
fire squibs at a mountain. The facts, however unwelcome, 
remain when our fuming is over. If the many-headed 
multitude is pleased, it is pleased, and further words are 
useless. The public then will have its fun, and those 
who urge that the drama is not a mere vehicle of entertain- 
ment and that it should teach as well as recreate must 
temper their theory with the reflection that unless it 
is popular it will die, so far as the stage is concerned. 
To speak of disregarding the public seems egregiously 
absurd. Yet when our poets have tried their hand, they 
have frequently fallen into the absurdity. 

Recall the long line of experiments by poets throughout 
the nineteenth century. It is a dismal array of unactable 
plays,—plays for the closet, plays for students, highflown 


plays by poets for poets, inanimate, windy, unreal plays, 
bedecked with tropes, fine writing and tall talk. These 
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things are of little avail. Actors cannot “create a soul 
under these ribs of death.” 

What is wanted is living, breathing drama, with insight 
into character, the fabric woven according to the laws 
of dramaturgic technique. For always the plays must 
act; notwithstanding certain notable exceptions. “Faust,” 
for instance, is a tragedy practically outside the scope 
of the stage; still more so are dramatic poems like Ibsen’s 
“ Brand ” and “ Peer Gynt.’ These masterfully overflow 
the bounds and are to be considered apart. 

Can any practical step be taken towards revivifying the 
drama? The problem is to bring it in close touch with 
the lives of the people, to cause it to reflect the emotions 





and experiences of the time—to share in energising the 
intellectual and artistic movements of the country. 

At present the suggested panacea is a state or town 
subventioned theatre. If it is largely an affair of the 
people, if the beginning of a new development must 
spring partly from them, why not make the theatre their 
own possession in some degree? So we have the London 
County Council passing a resolution in favour of the 
municipal theatre. 

It is well to glance at the typical German stadt-theaters, 
which offer us many useful hints, whatever may be said 
of the general principle of municipal aid. 

Usually the buildings are handsome architectural 
features of the towns; insulated and erected with due 
regard to emergencies and sanitary conditions. The 
majority of seats are subscribed for, the remainder may 
be booked, when required, in advance. This applies to 
every part of the house, for long or short purses. There 
is no waiting, no crushing, no lugubrious queues under 
dripping rain; no early and extra-early rates of admission. 
Attendants relieve even the gallery gods of coat, hat and 
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umbrella. Everybody enjoys his play in physical comfort, 
having come washed, groomed and unimpeded, as with us 
in the stalls. There is an appetising variety of refresh- 
ments to be had. 

These, perhaps, are small details, but they “give us 
to think” when we look at home. Our socialist friends 
point out that the theatre should be the home of art, not 
a speculative enterprise or a money-making concern; that 
it should be run by the people for the people, like a library 
or an art gallery. It is probably more to the point to 
fix our attention upon what our German friends have 
actually accomplished. It appears the municipality 
usually erects and furnishes the building and sometimes 
provides the orchestra. An entrepreneur hires these on 
certain conditions, which vary in different towns. 

All these town-theatres support stock companies, who 
give a constant variety of plays—tragedy, comedy and 
opera. The recognised masterpieces are frequently played. 
At the Court Theatre, Munich, ninety plays, including 
twenty-seven of Shakespeare’s, and fifty-eight operas, were 
produced in a single year. Shakespeare, by the bye, is 
claimed by the Germans as belonging to them. 

Successes from abroad are quickly acted in the town- 
theatres, the latest experiments of D’Annunzio or 
Maeterlinck, the successes of Ibsen or Bjérnsen. 

In short, the town-theatre is looked upon and doubtless 
is a civilising institution. (It is advisable to remind our- 
selves in parenthesis that as regards stock companies our 
English towns each had a resident stock company from 
the Restoration to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when our drama sank to a deplorably low condition.) 

The question of subventions to the theatre, either 
from the state or from local bodies, opens out wider 
issues, and is of great interest. The idea is engaging at 
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first sight. Enthusiasts declare that we should then see 
our classics regularly and adequately represented. New 
plays, not instantly popular, but of good promise, could 
be granted further opportunities of impressing the public, 
instead of being summarily ousted by the ephemeral 
money-making article. Like good books, they could wait 
for the fit public, the judicious demand,—seed no longer 
falling upon stony places and never germinating. 

Thus the subventioned theatre would educate and guide 
the public taste, not merely follow or keep abreast of it, 
and it would concurrently foster the production of better 
dramatic work. 

This is charming, if true. But is it? We need not 
answer hastily. The wise course is to look around and 
see what the results are in France, Italy, and Germany. 
In England we have hitherto looked askance at subven- 
tions and have never got beyond the granting of patents 
or monopolies. On the continent the Royal and Ducal 
grants and pensions of the past have merged into sub- 
ventions in modern times and are pretty general. 

The English notion is that dramatic art is a democratic 
art. It appeals to the great public, not to select circles 
and coteries. A state or municipal theatre will not keep 
unpopular art on its feet. The classics were generally 
popular in their day, as those of Shakespeare, Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, Moliére, Beaumarchais and Sheridan. 
The suggestion that some millionaire might secure the 
recording of his name by subsidising a theatre doubly 
offends the British mind; for it is unbusinesslike and it 
bolsters up artificially that which should rest upon the 
public will. 

Needless to say, rate-aided theatres would meet with 
tremendous opposition from those who object to the 
theatre on principle and regard it pretty much as an 
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agency of the devil. But we will leave that aspect 





discreetly aside. 

Despite the primary objection that the drama can never 
be divorced from the public; that the public is, as it were, 
the very breath of its nostrils; yet it will be interesting to 
see further experiments tried of subscription theatres 
or performances, after the method of the Hallé subscrip- 
tion concerts in Manchester. In regard to dramatic, as 
well as musical, fare, there are many publics within the 
great public, smaller circles within the great one. One 
man’s food is another man’s poison. It would seem 
feasible to foster different sections of the public with 
different kinds of dramatic fare, and yet to maintain a 
gradual trend forward and upward. Such arrangements 
have been gibed at as “dramatic curiosity shops” and 
* little exclusive temples for dramatic philosophy,” but we 
will leave the gibes aside. The “ Independent Theatre ” 
was short-lived in this country, but it is worth while to 
recall that movement in France, Germany and England. 

In 1887, Monsieur Antoine, a young clerk, began an 
experiment in Paris, to which he gave the name of 
Theatre Libre. Collecting in subscriptions the meagre 
sum of 3,500 francs, he began to produce plays by young 
and unknown authors. These plays were to be unconven- 
tional, to have no money in them (that is, to avoid truck- 
ling to mere popularity), and to have no care for happy 
endings or other conventional conclusions, provided only 
they were faithful to life or to some small phase of life. 

Monsieur Antoine and his companions struggled 
through unheard of difficulties. They began their second 
season with 40,000 francs. The plan grew and prospered. 
Opposition was outlived and much attention was roused. 
Several of Ibsen’s plays were produced and excited 


tremendous controversy. The singular plays of Maeter- 
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linck also were introduced, with their sense of mystery 
and their fascinating spiritual quality. Falére Brieux, 
de Curel and other young playwrights were stimulated 
and brought to the front by the movement. It had 
imitators, and its influence will long continue, but the 
extravagant whimsicalities of the young reformers 
brought them to difficulties and collapse. 

Meantime the idea had spread to Germany, and in 1889 
took the form of the Freie Biihne. Here the results were 
happier, for the time was propitious. Sudermann with 
his plays and Wagner with his music-dramas had already 
made a stir and caused somewhat of a ferment in dramatic 
production. Under the auspices of the Freie Bihne a 
number of young writers quickly came forward, prominent 
among them Hauptmann, Max Halbe, Hartleben, all of 
whom have since done remarkable work in reviving the 
German drama. Their plays, notable for fresh ideas, 
fresh theories, a fresher outlook upon and closer contact 
with life, were speedily welcomed. Here also the prose 
plays of Ibsen were rendered and became popular. But 
it is to be noted that these new men and methods were first 
accepted by the Freie Biihne and the non-subventioned 
theatres; finally by the subventioned. 

The history of the Independent Theatre in this country 
is well-known. It began in 1891, and passed through a 
short and fitful career. But little native talent was 
unearthed. Mr. G. Bernard Shaw is the solitary, 
brilliant, chamelion-like figure. Plays by Zola, Ed. 


Brandes, and Ibsen were tried. The last-named raised 
a storm of furious and ignorant abuse. The London 
Press lost its head, and indulged in a species of 
journalistic Billingsgate. We were, indeed, unprepared 
for the immense change which Ibsen was effecting in the 
modern drama throughout Europe. Ten years before 
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Antoine had initiated his Theatre Libre, Ibsen had begun, 
by his “ Pillars of Society,” that series of plays in terse, 
matter-of-fact prose, which were to mark, with so much 
distinction, the development of the drama in the last 
quarter of a century. 

As Mr. Shaw graphically puts it, “he took the drama 
by the scruff of the neck and forced it up to modern 
requirements.” It has been said that his plays consist 
of ideas without action, as against the crude melodrama’s 
action without ideas. The reflection is not a just one. 
As Brunetiére observes:—‘It is the function of the 
drama to present some exertion of the human will,” and 
this is the peculiar strength of Ibsen; but the saying at 
least lays sufficient stress on the abounding ideas of Ibsen. 
He is ever remarkable for a vigilant open-mindedness and 
courage of conviction. His central idea is the develop- 
ment of individual character, of individual judgment in 
questions of conduct, no matter what institutions, what 
conventionalities, what ideals of virtue may stand in the 
way. He raises many painful problems, but they are 
at the centre of life, and, as he says, his forte is to ask 
questions, not to answer them. 

But I avoid straying into Ibsenism. The subject 
of dramatic art must always be of high import and 
significance to us, for it is instinct with human interest. 
Holding the mirror up to nature it presents to us “ the 
daily intercourse of all this unintelligible world.” It 
shows us life “ with the dull parts left out,’ and is at 
once a representation and a criticism of our existence. 
It exhibits to us “ hostile interests brought into collision,” 
fiery conflict of passions, heart and brain in opposition, 
when, as Stevenson phrases it, “duty and inclination 
come nobly to the grapple.” It shows us the subtle lights 
and shades in character and has a fascination in that 
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it appeals at once to both sight and hearing. A peculiarly 

human interest is added by the dependence of the 

dramatic upon the historic—the play upon the actors. 
The drama can never die 





can never be stationary. 
It will change and evolve with human life, of which it is 
the expression. In the past it has included some of the 
greatest achievements of the mind; there are great plays 
yet to come. Who can doubt it? Signs of improvement 
are not wanting. Mr. Pinero and a few other of our 
modern playwriters are vastly in front of the dramatists 
of fifty years ago. The prospects are good despite the 
lamentations of the Press. Why not hope? 

















LONG JAKE OF THE “ BETSY-ANN.” 


By W. V. BurGess. 


‘T wo ships at rest in the harbour 
With lights atop-mast high, 
One bound home from the east had come, 
And one from a port hard by. 


O’er the taff of the homeward bound one 
Leans a salt ‘neath the starlit dome, 
On the gun’l aft of the near-port craft 

One watches the tide-tost foam. 


“ Ahoy!” shouts the man from the taffrail; 
“ Aye, aye,” sings the gun’] man, 

“Have ye seen of late our cheery old mate, 
Long Jake of the ‘ Betsy-Ann’?” 


“Why, yas,” calls the other sadly, 
‘I seed ’un this very night, 

He wur battlin’ warm thro’ th’ roughest storm 
That ever he'd had to fight.” 


‘I'd ’eerd he wur bad in t’bellows, 
So I looked for ‘un down’'by the quay, 
An’ I found ’un there, up a rickety stair, 
A-sailin’ his last rough sea. 
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‘Tween his gaspin’ for air and water 
He wur pipin’ ‘ Lads reef all sail!’ 

An’ clutchin’ his bed, ‘ It’s a tough job,’ he said, 
‘Makin’ harbour in sich a gale.’ 


So I left ’un breastin’ a sea, Jack, 
For which he’d got no chart, 

An’ his poor hulk roll’d toward a port, I’m told, 
Wheer mates signin’ on dunna part.” 


Next day the ships raised anchor 
And sailed for their ports here or there, 

But the old capitan of the brig “ Betsy-Ann’ 
Was berthed in a port elsewhere. 
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THE KNIGHTS AND DAMES OF THE MORTE 
D’ ARTHUR. 


By Grorce SHone. 


T is long since the statement was made that of the 
making of books there is no end, and yet how compara- 
tively few attain more than a passing hold on the memory 
of mankind. Those that do live are like fertile islands 
breaking the vast expanse of the sea of oblivion beneath 
whose dark and impenetrable waves lie many volumes 
which were promised on their appearance an immortal 
existence. It would not be a very arduous task to make 
a list of those works which by their true expression of 
the heights and depths of human passions reach the 
consciousness equally of the men of the ruder ages of 
long ago, and of us who live in a time of wireless 
telegraphy and electric cars. One such book is the 
“Morte d’Arthur”’ of Sir Thomas Mallory. 


Of Sir Thomas Mallory himself little is known, not 
even the date of his birth nor the date of his death. He 
himself tells us that the “ Morte d’Arthur” was finished 
in the “ninth year of King Edward the Fourth,” which 
would be about the year 1469. In 1485 the book was 
published by Caxton, who refers to him as still living, 
so it is conjectured by men who have made a loving study 
of these romances that his period was, roughly speaking, 
from 1420 to 1490. But if we can learn nothing definite 
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of his physical existence we have a fine testimony to his 
character given us by the scholar Bale. 


“Amid many cares of state,’ says Bale, “he never inter- 
rupted his study of letters, but in successive hours diligently 
searched through all the remnants of the world’s scattered 
antiquity. Whence, being long time turned to the study of 
history, everywhere he made selections from various authors 
concerning the valour and victories of the most renowned 
King Arthur of Briton.” 


The place of his birth shares the obscurity which 
envelopes him. A tradition exists that he was a Welsh- 
man, and in support of this there are Mallorys in Wales 
at the present time, but then so there are in Yorkshire 
and evidence exists of there having been a family of them 
at Winchester. A Thomas Mallory was Rector of 
Northenden, in Cheshire, dying there in 1671. He was 
one of a family that for many generations lived at 
Mobberley, where many of them are buried, amongst 
whom is supposed to be the author of “ Morte d’Arthur.” 
The present rector is, I believe, a Thomas Mallory, who 
claims descent from the old writer. 

As to the book itself and its origin, there is considerable 
evidence. Many books existed in the fifteenth century 
dealing with the Arthurian legend. “‘ The Mabinogion,” 
a book that has delighted countless numbers of Celts and 
Saxons with its tales of Arthur’s court, was one of the 
most important, and Geoffrey of Monmouth had in the 
twelfth century given the serious attention of a scholar 
to the legends surrounding the King, and had diligently 
collected and written down in Latin many floating 
traditions and romances. These were translated into 
French and were largely used by Mallory in the compila- 
tion of his own work. Robert de Borron’s Merlin 
romances furnished also a most important if not the 
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chief source of Mallory’s accounts of Merlin and his 
wondrous magic. 

Ever since Caxton first issued the book it has been held 
deep in the affections of our countrymen. Perhaps it 
could not be accurately described as popular in the 
sense say of John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” or 
Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” nor did it seize on the hearts 
and minds of the serious as did the English translation of 
the Bible, but to the artist, the author, and the musician 
it has been a treasured possession. Spenser's “ Faerie 
Queen” breathes throughout the very spirit of “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” and a list of those of our best thinkers who 
have dealt with Arthurian romance includes such names 
as Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and William Morris. Its 
pages have given inspiration to Rossetti, Watts, Burne 
Jones, Dicksee, and many artists of lesser rank, whilst in 
lyric drama we have “ Tannhauser” and “ Tristan and 
Isolde.” 

If Mallory was not a Welshman he had to the full 
what has been sometimes called the Celtic temperament. 
It is an emotional temperament, full, at its best, of poetry. 
music, mysticism, and capable of great sacrifices and 
heroic deeds, but lacking that practical quality which 
makes the Anglo-Saxon so pre-eminently a man of action. 
Mallory, however, was not without the steadier Saxon 
qualities, and his views of life required not only knightly 
deeds of arms, but pureness of living, both of body and 
mind. He was the greatest knight, who was courteous, 
chaste, modest, a defender of the right against the wrong. 

Although called a history, the book can make no serious 
claims to that title, as it is purely a collection of romances 
and traditions, which had for centuries grown up and 
clustered about King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Table Round. From a passage in one of the twenty-one 
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books the date is fixed in the fifth century and that date 
may be as well taken as correct. Whatever the time may 
have been, it was after the Romans had left Britain, and 
it was a time of private wars, of oppression and wrong, 
of ceaseless robbery, murder and spoliation, a time when 
the Christian Britons had to fight for life and honour 
against the strong heathen from over sea. Mallory 
regarded this time with the mind of a fifteenth century 
scholar and gentleman. In the Scottish National Gallery 
is a picture representing the finding of Moses, in which 
all the ladies are dressed in the ruff and farthingale of 
Klizabeth and all the gentlemen, as courtiers of the Virgin 
Queen and the Knights of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” are all 
dressed in armour and furnished with the weapons of those 
who fought at Agincourt. Their mode of eating, their 
fighting, their treatment of women, their beliefs, are all 
of the fifteenth century. The church also is of the same 
period, for it has its full complement of archbishops and 
bishops all subject to the Holy Father at Rome. 

But if the book is full of anachronisms the spirit of it 
is true and fully justifies the claims made for it by Caxton 
in his prologue :— 

* Wherein,” says he, “they shall find many joyous and 
pleasant histories, and the noble and renowned acts of 
humanity, gentleness and chivalry. For herein may be seen 
noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, 
love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, virtue and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it shall bring you unto 
good fame and renown. And for to pass the time, this book 
will be pleasant to read in but for to give faith and belief 
that all is true that is contained herein, ye be at your own 
liberty. But all is written for our doctrine, and for to 
beware that we fall not to vice nor sin, but to exercise and 
follow virtue, by the which we may come and attain to good 
fame and renown in this life, and after this short and 


transitory life to come unto everlasting bliss in heaven; the 


which He grant us that reigneth in heaven the blessed trinity.— 
Amen.” 
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It is characteristic of the period when Mallory made 
this book, that in all its pages but the slightest reference 
is made to the common people. For him and his con- 
temporaries nothing was of worth except deeds of valour 
performed by lords and knights and gentlemen, and the 
farmers, the peasants, and the craftsmen might consider 
themselves well off if allowed to minister to the wants 
of the gentlefolk in peace. It was, indeed, the part of a 
true gentleman and a Christian to deal justly with them, 
but it was a matter of privilege and not of right. So 
long as a man was of gentle birth and had courage and 
strength he was a noble knight, though his vassals might 
be oppressed and robbed. Nor can we blame Mallory for 
this view of things politic. The world had yet to learn 
that in the general happiness and well being of all its 
people and not in that of any particular class or classes 
lay the true secret of a nation’s prosperity and greatness. 
Nor was Mallory’s share of teaching this great fact a 
small one. He had clear, if limited, ideas as to the truest 
and best, and with all his ability he wrote and maintained 
that which was true and desirable, and by so doing 
advanced the happiness and well being of his countrymen. 

We cannot estimate in a critical manner the literary 
style of the book. The quaint language is part and parcel 
of the work, and it is not wanting in vigour and direct- 
ness and even attains a high degree of lucidity. The 
author was intent on telling his story, and was more 
concerned in making the narrative clear than with any 
graces of composition, yet there is a wonderful colour 
in the description, and a dramatic rendering of the never 
ceasing action which fills the book with an acute realism 
and an enchanting pleasure which will never fail. What 
can exceed the feeling and true pathos of this passage 
from the book of Balin le Savage :— 
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“Then he looked by him and was ware of a damsel that 
come riding as fast as her horse might gallop upon a fair 
palfrey. And when she espied Sir Lanceor slain then she 
made sorrow out of measure, and said ‘O! Balin, two bodies 
hast thou slain and one heart and two hearts in one body and 
two souls thou hast lost.’ And therewith she took the sword 
from her love that lay dead and, as she took it, she fell to 
the ground in a swoon.” 


Without claiming for Mallory the insight of a Shake- 
speare, we may fairly ascribe to him a deep knowledge of 
human nature and an insight into those universal springs 
of action which have and do exist in mankind. His men 
really live and move and fight and hate and love, and so 
do his women, but his real power is shown more in his 
knights than his dames. They are consistent in all their 
actions, and, as in real life, the more you are in their 
company the more you know them, and come in time to 
have some knowledge of their thoughts and motives. 

Though my title is “ The Knights and Dames of the 
Morte d’Arthur” the paper would be incomplete if I did 
not mention Merlin. In the fifteenth century the belief 
in sorcery and magic was universal, and many historical 
incidents could be cited to prove this. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Mallory mentions it in his book, and in fact 
ascribes to many of his characters a knowledge of the 
Black Art. Of these the chief is Merlin. The real 
Merlin was doubtless nothing more than a very wise and 
sagacious counsellor who had just that power of prophesy 
and achievement which have ever been the possession of 
the world’s teachers. But the imaginary Merlin had much 
more extensive powers. He could transform himself at 
will as this picture of him on a wild February day will 
show :—‘‘ And Merlin was so disguised that King Arthur 
knew him not, for he was all furred in black sheepskins 


and a great pair of boots, with bow and arrows in a russet 
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gown, and brought wild geese in his hand, and it was on 
the morrow of Candlemas Day, but King Arthur knew 
him not.” Fortunately for the realm he had the desire of 
a true patriot. 


“And there I saw mage Merlin, whose vast wit, 
And hundred winters, are but as the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege.” 


But with all his powers he could not save himself from 
the wiles of Vivien. And this was the more astonishing 
for he himself knew that “ he would die a shameful death 
and be put into the earth all quick” and so out of his 
love for Vivien came: 

“The charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands that bound him 
In the hollow oak- 
lost to life and use and uname and fame.” 


He did not die, however, without having accomplished 
the work on which his heart was set, that of fixing Arthur 
on his throne. 

There are not wanting those who deny that Arthur ever 
really existed. Even in Caxton’s time “ divers men held 
opinions that there was no such Arthur, and that all such 
books as be made of him be but feigned and fables.” But 
Caxton had many reasons to the contrary. “There was 
his sepulchre in the Monastery of Glastonbury, and in the 
‘History of Bochas’ are part of his noble acts and his 
fall. Also Galfridus, in his British book, recounteth his 
life. And in divers places in England many remem- 
brances be yet of him and shall remain perpetually of 
him, and also of his knights. At St. Edward’s shrine in 
the Abbey of Westminster remaineth the print of his 
seal in red wax closed in beryl, and in Dover ye may see 
Sir Gawaine’s skull, at other places Sir Launcelot’s sword, 
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and many other things.” In Wales and in Camelot were 
great stones and marvellous works of iron lying under the 
ground, and royal vaults which divers living at the time 
Caxton was using his press had seen. 

There is no gainsaying evidence like this, and I am 
quite ready to believe that a King named Arthur, a mighty 
warrior and a wise ruler, did, at the beginning of our 
history, rule somewhere in England, and his deeds were 
of such a nature, his defence of his people so valiant, his 
rule so just, that in the ages of darkness which followed 
there grew up about his memory so much of tradition and 
romance that, though the truth is in them, yet it is so 
much overlapped as to be, as far as the letter is concerned, 
undiscoverable. 

Uther Pendragon, King of Britain, so goes the tale, by 
force and magic obtains possession of Ygraine, the wife of 
Gorlois, the Duke of Tintagil. This Duke is at war with 
Pendragon because of his desire towards his duchess, and is 
killed three hours before the King,who, by the enchantment 
of Merlin, is made to appear like the Duke, comes to Ygraine. 
Thirteen days after the King wedded Ygraine, who, 
indeed, had no choice, being completely in his power, and 
of this union Arthur is born in due time. -Then, by 
agreement with Merlin, Arthur is taken away from his 
father and mother and was given unto Sir Ector to rear. 
In course of time Arthur's royal birth was forgotten by 
all except Merlin, but Arthur is restored to royal rank 
by Uther at Merlin’s desire, declaring him his son and 
heir to the throne. “I give him,” the dying King said, 
“God's blessing and mine, and bid him pray for my 
soul and righteously and worshipfully that he claim the 
crown upon forfeiture of my blessing.” 

On a Christmas Day all the lords and estates were 
gathered in the greatest church in London and after 
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matins and the first mass was done they saw in the church- 
yard a stone in which was stuck a sword naked by the 
point and having the following inscription : —* Whoso 
pulleth out this sword of this stone and anvil is rightwise 
King born of England.” 

None but Arthur can achieve this adventure, but, 
though he pulls out the sword many times, only part of 
the lords will acknowledge him, though all the people 
clamour for him to be crowned. Some deny his royal 
birth, others fear that if he succeeds they will be unable 
longer to rob and spoil. Of the realm which Arthur was 
called upon to govern, Tennyson thus puts into verse 
Mallory’s description :-— 

“And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, 

Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 
And none or few to scare or chase the beast ; 

So that wild dog and wolf and boar and bear 
Came night and day, and rooted in the fields, 
And wallowed in the gardens of the King. 

And ever and anon the wolf would steal 

The children and devour, but now and then, 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat 
To human sucklings, and the children, housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 
And mock their mother on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d they grew up to wolf-like men, 
Worse than the wolves. And King Leodogran 
Groan’d for the Roman legions here again, 

And Cesar’s eagle; then his brother King, 

Urien, assailed him; last a heathen horde, 
Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood.” 


To establish order in such an age and in such a realm 
required qualities of administration and firmness, and 
these Arthur displayed in a remarkable degree. He was 
in every way a King. To great administrative power he 
added the faculty of gaining the love and devotion 6f 
his knights, and during the bloody civil war which 
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immediately broke out on his accession he showed intrepid 
courage, and the ready decision and daring of a great 
soldier. 

“And, indeed, he seems to me 

Scarce other than my King’s ideal knight, 

Who reverenced his conscience as his King; 

Whose glory was redressing human wrong, 

Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 

Who loved one only and who clave to her.” 

With splendid knowledge of the needs of his time, he 
gathered round him many knights whom he fired with 
love of high and noble deeds, from whom he was able 
to obtain allegiance to a high standard of chivalry. 
Purity of life, courtesy in manners, gentleness to women, 
an eagerness to fight for the right, a willingness to die 
rather than be stained, faithfulness in friendship, 
generosity in love and in war, these were the things 
Arthur taught his knights to strive after, and if they 
failed they failed not only as men of later date have 
failed, but they failed only after many of them had 
striven long for victory, some even coming close to their 
ideal. For a space the King attained a settled govern- 
ment. He had many powerful subjects who had been 
used to independence, but he— 

“Thro’ the puissance of his Table Round, 
Drew all their petty princedoms under him, 
Their King and head, and made a realm and reign’d.” 

But, alas! for human failings, in Arthur himself lay 
the cause of much of the disasters of his later life. He 
did not observe chastity, and his son, Mordred, the traitor, 
was the son of his own half sister, Queen Morgan le Fay, 
and it was this son who usurped his throne and, leagued 
with the “ great white horse,” fought that last great battle 
in the west which overthrew for a time all Arthur’s work. 
Of Arthur’s death Mallory says :— 
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“Some men yet say, in many parts of England, that King 
Arthur is not dead, but had, by the will of our Lord, Jesu 
Christ, entered another place; and men say that he will come 
again, and he shall win the Holy Cross, I will not say that 
it shall be so, but rather I will say that here in this world he 
changed his life. But men say that there is written upon 
his tomb this verse :— 


‘Here lies Arthur, sometime King, King also in the future.’ ” 


Of all the companions which Arthur drew about him 
and the Round Table he loved none so dear as he loved Sir 
Launcelot. He was the son of King Ban of Benwicke, 
and had been Arthur’s companion-in-arms in many 
stricken fields. In their battles each had saved the other’s 


life, and their’s was a tried and enduring friendship : — 


“ And one would praise the love that link’d the King 
And Launcelot. How the King had saved his life 
In battle twice, and Launcelot once the King’s.” 


Joined to great comeliness of body Launcelot added a 
strength and skill in arms surpassing all his fellows. 
These physical qualities were matched by the greatness 
of his mind. Magnanimous in battle, faithful in love 
and in friendship, of immense courage, ever ready to help 
and succour his fellows of the Round Table, loyal to the 
death, true to his word, it was only the felon and caitiff 
knights who were his enemies. He had the power of 
winning men. Envy passed him by, and all that was 
good, true, noble, and valiant in Arthur’s Court willingly 
acknowledged him as the best knight in the world. To 
him was given the honour of bringing for his King the 
sweet and beautiful Gwenevere from her father, King 
Leodegrance’s Court, to be Arthur’s bride. 

He was, in sooth, a very true and perfect gentile knight 
and but for his one sin of loving, not wisely but too well, 
his Queen, would have been given to him, even before 
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his son, Sir Galahad, the achievement of the Holy Grail. 
He is the hero of the book, for, though round Arthur 
gathers all the action and upon Arthur lies the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, yet it is the battles and tournaments, 
the loves and adventures of Sir Launcelot which are 
related most fully. In one respect he is greater than 
his King, for though he 


“Was the first in tournament, 
But Arthur mightiest on the battlefield.” 


Yet was Launcelot far truer in love. Arthur wandered 
more than once from his Queen, but Launcelot held firmly 
to his love for Quenevere, guilty as it was, and only by 
enchantment was he ever false in word or deed. Of him 
and -Elaine, not that Elaine, the lily of Astolat, but 
Elaine, daughter of King Pelleas, came Sir Galahad, but 
this was brought about by the sorceries of Dame Brisen, 
Elaine’s waiting woman, who made her mistress to appear 
like the Queen. He many times saved the Queen from 
the fire, averring always that she was true and pure in 
body and that no guilty love endured between them. In 
this he was a liar, but a liar not from bodily fear but 
from a devotion to the laws of chivalry, and to save the 
honour of his King and his Table Round, and to avert 
the dire calamities which he saw would come upon the 
country if Arthur’s throne were overset. He was not 
unaware of the greatness of his sin, and many times 
repented and resolved to abandon it, but the snares of 
earthly affection bound him with strong bonds and in 
the end brought the Round Table, Arthur, Quenevere and 
the realm into irretrievable ruin and disaster. Caught 
in the Queen’s chamber by Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred 
and fourteen others, who had laid a trap for the purpose, 
he by pure knighthood and force of arms slew many of 
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them and escaped. Arthur, who had had a suspicion of 
the relations between his knight and his Queen, had, 
with the magnanimity of a noble mind, refused to give 
it credence, was now forced to accept the truth, and to 
attaint his Queen with high treason. Loyalty kept those 
who loved Sir Launcelot, true to the King and many of 
them attended what was to have been the burning of 
Quenevere. But Launcelot came to the rescue and in the 
hustling of the fight he slew, by misadventure, many that 
loved him. Sir Gaheris and Sir Gareth, who were un- 
armed, took the Queen away to Launcelot’s castle of Joyous 
Gard. And now, to the great sorrow of both, there was 
open war between Arthur and Launcelot, and though the 
Pope commanded that Arthur should again receive his 
Queen and a truce was made yet Launcelot had to avoid 
the realm. The persistent hatred of Sir Gawaine, earned 
by the death of his two brothers, Gaheris and Gareth 
pursued him even to France. Arthur followed him there 
with a great army, leaving Britain to Sir Mordred who, 
spreading the false news of his father’s death, leagued 
with the heathen chiefs of the great white horse, usurped 
the throne, and endeavoured to force the Queen to wed 
him. Reconciled with Launcelot, much against Sir 
Gawaine’s wish, Arthur hurried back to Dover, where he 
had to fight a bloody battle with Mordred before he could 
land, and where Sir Gawaine got his death stroke. 
Dying, Sir Gawaine laid aside his hatred, and told his 
uncle, the King, to send for Sir Launcelot, who came 
too late to save Arthur, who had fought— 


Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonesse about their lord. 


The King had passed away, and Quenevere had fled to 
a convent. Launcelot, after vainly endeavouring to 
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persuade the Queen to go with him to France, flung away 
sword and spear and shield and betook himself to God 
dying a full, true and holy and knightly death. 

For evermore, day and night, he prayed, but needfully, 
“as nature required; sometimes he slumbered a broken 
sleep, and always he was lying grovelling upon King 
Arthur’s and Queen Quenevere’s tomb, and there was no 
comfort that the bishop, nor Sir Bors, nor none of his 
fellows could make him; it availed nothing.” 

So we leave Sir Launcelot. Yet I have a belief that he 
was no phantom of the imagination but had a real and 
true existence, in which he did his duty to the best of his 
devoir, failing where he did fail through human weakness 
which is a possession of all. 

Here is a story of one of Sir Launcelot’s adventures 
which, although it does not appear in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” is yet of such interest to men of Manchester 
that I venture to give it you: — 


And by adventure Sir Launcelot came riding unto the town 
of Mancestria, which was situated pleasantly upon two 
streams. And Sir Launcelot was ware of many people making 
great dole. And as he drew nigh the town the lord of 
Mancestria came riding forth and greeted Sir Launcelot fair 
and courteously, and said:—‘ Wit ye well, Sir Launcelot, we 
are right glad of your coming, for I let you to wit that nigh 
unto this place their dwelleth a great dragon, who doth 
grievous damage and destroys many people and much land. 
Many noble knights have assayed him, but ever he hath over- 
come them and he hath destroyed many good knights with the 
fire that comes out of his nostrils.” 

“Where is the dragon,” said Sir Launcelot. 

“In a field not far from this place,’ said the lord, “and 
wit ye well, Sir Launcelot, I know of no knight in the world 
except it be you that may overcome him.” 

“Well,” said Sir Launcelot, “I will rest me this night and 
on the morrow I will assay him and take what adventure God 
may send.” 

So for that night Sir Launcelot had fair lodging with 
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that lord. And on the morrow, when he arose, he armed hiin, 
and, having heard mass, he set forth to find the dragon. And 
the lord of Mancestria and all the people thereof cried “ Jesu 
defend thee, Sir Launcelot.”” And Sir Launcelot rode by the 
banks of a fair and clear stream wherein disported themselves 
many noble fishes, and he was ware as he rode of many houses 
from which the people had fled being sore adred of the dragon. 
And after riding a fair while Sir Launcelot was ware of a 
great smoke and fire, and as he looked he beheld the dragon 
lying in a fair field hard by a castle builded in the time when 
the Romans had rule in Britain. And the dragon was so large 
and terrible that Sir Launcelot was adred, but ever he 
remembered that the dragon was a great murderer and ever 
he kept in mind his knightly vows. Then he lightly avoided 
his horse, and, taking his sword in his hand, he approached 
nigh unto the dragon, and ever as he went he said:—‘“ Jesu, 
defend now thy knight.” 


Then the dragon started up and great fires came out of 
his throat that it was wonder to behold. Then Sir Launcelot 
dressed himself and put before him his shield and cried aloud 
to the dragon :—‘ Defend thyself, thou murderer, for wit 
thou well I have come to destroy thee.” And the dragon said 
in a great horrible voice:—‘‘ Wit thou well, Sir Launcelot, I 
shall devour thee.” 


Then issued forth great flames which wrapped Sir Launcelot 
about that ever the people who were beholding deemed that 
Sir Launcelot would be burnt. But Sir Launcelot knightly 
gave the dragon many strong strokes, and they fought so 
many hours that ever the people wondered that Sir Launcelot 
might endure. And Sir Launcelot grew faint, for the heat 
was great and he had fought long and had received many 
sore hurts, and he deemed that it was his last fight. 

Then he remembered him of the folk, and crying “ Jesu, 
help,” he lifted up his shield, which before had hung low, 
and gave the dragon many wondrous strokes, and, leaping 
on the dragon’s back, he with much labour struck off his 
head. And ere the dragon died he said:—‘ Sir Launcelot 
wit thou well, thou hast overcome me. and freed this people, 
but know that after many days my smoke will return and 
hang over this country and no man shall blow it away,” and 
with a grisly groan he died. Then was much joy made of Sir 
Launcelot, and he and much people went to church and gave 
thanks to God for the death of the @ragon. 
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In Arthur and Launcelot and in Quenevere we have the 
spirit of the book. Not that the other knights and ladies 
are without character, but in Arthur is the ideal King 
and in Launcelot the ideal knight. Mallory, however, 
would not have received the attention and study of our 
scholars and poets had he not had a deep insight into 
human nature. Sir Gawaine, the eldest son of Arthur’s 
sister, King Lot’s wife, was a good and noble knight, 
and did many deeds of arms, but said Pelleas to him: 
“Art thou not he whom men call light of love.” 
He was a pleasure loving knight, and was guilty of 
great treachery towards Pelleas. This knight loved to 
distraction the lady, Ettarde, who in return gave him 
nothing but scorn and contumely. Ten of her knights 
assailed Pelleas, and were all overthrown, but for love 
of his lady he suffered them to take and bind him and 
to bring him before her in her castle where she treated 
him despitefully in order to turn his love from her. Daily 
the ten knights were overcome, and one such encounter 
and the hard treatment which followed was witnessed by 
Gawaine— 

“And thro’ his heart 
The fire of honour and all noble deeds 
Flash’d, and he called I strike upon thy side— 
The Caitifis! ‘Nay,’ said Pelleas, ‘but forbear ; 
He needs no aid who doth his lady’s will.’” 


When Gawaine was made to understand how affairs 
stood between Pelleas and Ettarde, he arranged that 
Pelleas should allow him to take all his arms except his 
sword and should then inform Ettarde that he had slain 
Pelleas, undertaking to so work upon the lady as to gain 
for Pelleas in three days her love in place of the scorn 
and hate she now had for him. This agreement having 
been made, Sir Gawaine rode unto the castle of the lady 
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and gained admittance because he said he had slain 
Pelleas. Once in the castle, Gawaine’s promise to 
Pelleas was entirely disregarded, and he himself obtained 
the lady’s love. After two sleepless nights, Pelleas, 
impatient for Sir Gawaine’s news, approached the castle, 
and, finding the doors open, went in only to find in one 
of three pavilions erected in the court-yard Gawaine and 
Ettarde asleep in each others arms. To slay them both 
was Pelleas’s first impulse, but remembering his oath of 
brotherhood to the King and thinking shame to slay a 
sleeping knight he laid his naked sword across their 


throats “and bounded forth and vanish’d thro’ the night.” 


Yet, notwithstanding this dire treachery, Gawaine 
proved himself a good and faithful knight of the Table 
Round, but because of the impurity of his thoughts and 
actions he was one of those who never could achieve the 
quest of the Holy Grail. 

In considering the “ Morte d’Arthur”’ it would be like 
leaving out Hamlet from the play to leave out the quest 
of the Holy Grail. Gawaine was the first to declare his 
intention of following the quest, and, greatly to Arthur’s 
grief, many of his best knights left the Court to find the 
Holy Cup. The legend of the Holy Grail had been 

“ Handed down thro’ five or six, 


And each of these a hundred winters old, 
From our Lord’s time.” 


and the whole story more than any other part of the 
Arthurian romance lays hold of the imagination. 

The pursuit of an ideal lies always somewhere in men’s 
minds, and companies of men have many times combined 
in the pursuit of some object which promised them a 
higher level of physical and moral life. That the Holy 
Cup had for a short time after our Lord’s death travelled 
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about the world healing all wickednesses and had vanished 
because of the prevalence of sin was one of the articles 
of faith in Arthur’s Court, and when it became known 
that one or two knights had had glimpses of the cup then 
enthusiasm broke out and, leaving the Round Table, they 
spread into many countries following the quest. The 
quest had in it that yearning for truth and beauty which 
has ever made the heroes, the prophets, and the teachers 
of the world. If it could be attained then, indeed, would 
they be freed from physical pain and from the degrada- 
tion of sin. Quickened by Christian symbolism it 
expressed and signified for the knights their noblest and 
deepest longings. 

Arthur saw with sad forebodings the departure of his 
best knights. 


“ Alas!” said he to Sir Gawaine, “ye have nigh slain me 
with the vow and promise that ye have made, for through you 
ye have bereft me of the fairest fellowship and the truest 
of knighthood, that ever were seen together in any realm of 
the world; for when they shall depart from hence I am sure 
that all shall never meet more in this world, for there shall 
many die in the quest and so it forethinketh me a little, for 
I have loved them as well as my life.” 


To the King the quest was denied; he had the duties 
of his kingship, his realm to guard, his people to govern. 
“The King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plow, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before the work be done.” 


And to none but Sir Galahad and to Sir Percivale was 
granted the real achievement. Many of the men, as Sir 
| Gawaine and Sir Ector de Maris, were by reason of the 


lightness of their lives and the impenitence of their 
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hearts denied even the usual errant adventures, and gave 
up the quest in disgust. Others soon relinquished all 
efforts, others were slain, and so at the end it was a sadly 
diminished court that gathered at Camelot. Sir Launce- 
lot had been vouchsafed a sight of the Holy Cup, but his 
guilty passion for Quenevere brought upon him much 
pain and humiliation, and prevented him from the full 
achievement. He was, he was told, the best knight in 
the world in all earthly battles, but in spiritual matters 
were many better. The man that did achieve it was Sir 
Galahad, Sir Launcelot’s son, the maiden knight who 


had kept— 


“Fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will.” 


Comely in person, fair and debonair in mind, of spotless 
charity, of undaunted courage, of the most knightly 
courtesy, having the deepest religious convictions, he was 
endowed with all the qualities to see the cup. A difficult 
quest, indeed, when only the perfect can attain it, and 
when attained a useless one to the general body of men, 
because its attainment means the leaving of this world. 
But it was the highest conception those old knights had 
of what was true and desirable. To me Sir Galahad, with 
all his perfection, is less interesting than Sir Launcelot, 
Sir Gawaine, Sir Trisiram or Sir Palomides, who had 
thoughts and feelings and imperfections which I recog- 
nise, and who made strenuous efforts to live and work. 
One other perfect knight there was, Sir Percivale, whose 
sister also was the perfect maiden. Sir Bors also had one 


small speck only on his white robe, and these, with Sir 


Galahad, were specially favoured, and protected by 
heaven. With the insight of a poet, Tennyson, in his 
“Idylls of the King,” at the end of the Holy Grail, makes 
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Arthur say that the best ideal is the performance of the 
daily work :— 
“ But, being done, 


Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will.” 


With the ending of the quest began again the business 
of the Round Table. Many seats had to be filled, but 
new knights were made and tournaments were held, 
adventures were undertaken, battles were fought, and 
Launcelot and Quenevere resumed their old relations. 

But the Holy Grail had been, as Arthur feared, the 
beginning of the end. The old spirit of brotherhood 
was undermined and envy, hatred and malice lifted their 
dreadful heads, and brought death to the Court and dire 
disaster to the kingdom. Arthur’s Court was very much 
like any other collection of men, it had in it indeed a 
great deal of human nature, and so I shall not attempt 
to deal with the remaining knights only in the bulk. 

There was the chivalrous knights, as Sir Launcelot, Sir 
Tristram, Sir Eetor, Sir Gaheris, Sir Gareth, Sir Bors, 
Sir La Cote Mal Taille, and the two converted Saracens, 
Sir Safere and Sir Palomides; there were the treacherous 
and malicious knights, as Sir Agravaine and Sir Mordred, 
Sir Meliagraunce and Sir Mador. And for a time they 
endured, inspired by the master mind of Arthur, but at 
the last were ruined and dispersed by those weaknesses 
which have from time immemorial ruined many fair 
kingdoms and wrecked many noble lives. 

Mallory would have been wanting in the true metal of 
an author and a poet had he not had a high appreciation 
of women. His appreciation, it is true, was a fifteenth 
century one, by which women, as being of the same sex 
as the Virgin Mary, had to be reverenced and guarded 
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and treated with all gentleness and courtesy. Yet they 
were the weaker sex physically and mentally, and owed a 
strict obedience to their lords and masters. We of this 
later generation have come not to expect such obedience, 
but in Mallory’s time meekness and obedience were held 
to be their chief virtues. Yet other qualities were allowed 
them subject to their possessing the two cardinal virtues 
named. In Queen Quenevere we have, I will not say, 
the highest that Mallory conceived of womanhood, for 
this was supposed to be with those who, like Sir Percivale’s 
sister, kept a strict and perpetual chastity, but a woman 
who but for her one deadty sin would have been the 
greatest of all earthly queens. Of royal family, stately 
and beautiful in person, sweet and courteous in manner, 
knowing what was due to a queen, she was in all respects 
but one a fitting companion to her lord and gave him real 
assistance in the terrible difficulties of his task. 

[f Arthur might in many ways be compared to the 
Prince Consort, Quenevere also might be compared to 
Queen Victoria. She had the same faculty of gaining 
the affection of her people, she had the same tenderness 
for them, she excited the same devotion and reverence. 
Many of the knights charged themselves with the special 
duty of her protection and gloried in being called the 
Queen’s knights. At their head was Launcelot, and those 
whom he led had such faith and confidence in both, that 
it required the plainest evidence to convince them that 
the love between the Queen and the knight was more 
than the pure love a knight should have for his lady, 
whether the lady was married or not. 

Even when her guilt could no longer be hidden, they 
still had their love for her and Sir Launcelot, and were 
ready, as Sir Bors said, to take “ the woe with the wealth 
and take it patiently, and thank our Lord God for it.” 
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To Quenevere had come that greatest of misfortunes 
to be wedded to the wrong man, a man who though she 
recognised his stirling worth of character and did what she 
could to help him, yet she could not love. Where her 
affection was set there it remained, and, though guilty 
with Sir Launcelot, she would not, could not, have been 
guilty with others. Joined to her affection was a fierce 
and unreasoning jealousy, if indeed jealousy can be any- 
thing, but fierce and unreasonable. Sir Launcelot must 
not fight in any other lady’s quarrel, and, though by 
enchantment he was brought to Elaine, Pelleas’s daughter, 
yet she could not forgive him, and drove him from the 
court and into madness by the terrible nature of her 
accusations. She suffered as keenly as he, but the 
queenliness of her nature allowed her to make no outward 
sign. And, when the crash came, her repentance and 
endurance was greater than Sir Launcelot’s. She refused 
to flee with him to Joyous Gard, preferring to stand her 
trial for treason, and when her lord, Arthur, was gone 
she refused again to go with Launcelot as his wife. 

Tennyson makes her to turn her love from the knight 
to the King. Too late she recognises the higher and 
better character of Arthur, who takes his farewell of her, 
telling her to let no man deem that he does not love her 
still, though her sin has created an unsurpassable barrier 
between them. So she ends her days in the convent with 
the nuns, and there 

“ Dwelt with them, till in time their Abbess died, 
Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life, 
And for power of ministration in her, 

And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 
Was chosen Abbess, there an Abbess lived 

For three brief years, and there an Abbess past 


To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 
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There is no definite word portrait in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” but in Queen Morgan le Fay, Arthur's sister, 
we have the ambitious and unscrupulous woman. Through 
her sorcery she tries many times to kill Arthur that her 
husband may have his kingdom, or, rather, that her 
paramour may, for one of her sons, surprised her in the 
act of killing King Urience as he slept. She was a great 
enchantress, could turn herself and her knights into stones ' 
to escape pursuit, could enchant knights and weapons, 
and do all for the gratification of her own ambitions and 
lust. She evidently did not observe the virtues of meek- 
ness and obedience as the ideas of the age required, and 
would to-day have been a great claimant for the 
superiority of her sex. 

In Dame Elaine, the mother of Sir Galahad, we have 
the woman of ability, who was willing to render obedience 
to her father, and to him whom she regarded as her lord, 
although it meant the sacrifice of her greatest treasure. 
Yet she was capable of fighting for her own as in her 
defiance of the Queen and in her rebuke of her guilty 
love and vehement jealousy. Loving Launcelot with all 
her heart, she was willing to have him on his own terms, 
regarding him as her husband, and refusing, for his sake, 
many wealthy and noble knights. Allowing for our 
different standpoint, she was a fair, a noble and a chaste 
dame, worthy to be the companion of the best, and the 
mother of the most perfect knight of the world. 

Round, however, Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, the 
fair, the loveable, has gathered the sweetest Idyll. In his 
adventures, Sir Launcelot came to the Castle of Sir 
Bernard of Astolat and craved lodgings, and on the 
morrow, when he would part, he borrowed from his host 
the shield of his son, Sir Torre, an unknown shield, and 
left his own in the care of Elaine. Not knowing who 
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he was, she yet perceived him to be a full noble knight, 
and carefully tended the shield, marking all the dents 
and damages which told of battles past. So there grew 
up in her heart a pure and beautiful love for this unknown 
knight, and when Launcelot came again, this time well 
known, she prevailed on him with her innocence and her 
beauty to wear her token, a red sleeve embroidered with 
pearls, in a coming tournament to be held before the 
Queen and King. And this he did, though against his 
usual custom. Victorious as usual, he returned to the 
castle, and when the lily maid perceived that the last 
farewell was at hand, her love could not be kept back, 
and she craved she might be taken on any terms with 
her knight. With knightly chivalry and courtesy Sir 
Launcelot refused her request, and of that refusal she 
died, having ordained that her body should be placed 
in a barge and steered down the river past the palace of 
the King at Camelot. So this was done; she holding im 
her lifeless hand an artless letter declaring the cause 
of her death. As the barge neared the palace it was 
espied by the Queen and Launcelot, also by Arthur, and 
was the outcome of a mad outburst of jealousy on the 
Queen’s part. Elaine was taken from the barge, and 
buried with all solemnity and magnificence, but she left 
behind her an aroma of sweetness and innocence which 
still endures, and will endure, in the pages of Mallory 
and in Tennyson’s idyll of Launcelot and Elaine. 

The book has the saving grace of humour, and in the 
damsel Lynette we have humour of the merry, biting, 
sarcastic order. Coming to the court in quest of a knight 
who should free her sister and her sister’s lands from 
oppression, she is given Gareth, he of the beautiful hands, 
Gawaine’s youngest brother, who had spent a year in the 
kitchen of the palace and who had but lately been made 
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knight. At this she is highly offended, and, though she 
cannot escape his company, yet the fairest knightly deeds 
which he performs in her cause cannot get from her 
anything but scornful satirical jibes. Says she :— 
Methought 

Knave, when I watcht thee striking on the bridge 

The savour of thy kitchen came upon me 

A little faintlier, but the wind hath changed ; 

I scent it twentyfold.” 


At last, through sheer courage and attainment, he wins 
from her respect. His quietness under her jibing tongue 
hath convinced her that he comes of gentle blood, and 
so he did, for he was a king’s son, and ever afterwards 
she made merry with him, and was evidently a damsel 
of wit and resource. She helps him to her sister, whose 
lands he frees from a tyrant, but will have none of the 
loose ideas as to when they were to come together, which 
were often acted upon by the knights of the Round 
Table. 

There are many other dames and ladies in the “ Morte 
d’Arthur ” as Ettare, who played so shameful a part with 
Gawaine against Pelleas, the Lady of the Lake, the stead- 
fast friend of Arthur, who gave him Excalibur, and who 
bore away his wounded body to the Isle of Avalon, there 
to await the call of England’s urgent need. Queen 
Isolde, wife of traitorous King Mark of Cornwall, and 
Sir Tristram’s love, and many more, but those I have 
named may be taken as typical of all. 

Just a few words on Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” 
Mallory’s book is a mine in which many have found gems, 
and none has set those gems more beautifully than 
Tennyson. He has taken Mallory’s rough diamonds and 
has polished them into brilliants of the first water, giving 
them settings of sweet flowers, charming landscapes lighted 
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by the sun, shaken by the tempest, and made exquisite 
by the touch of the rosy finger of morn. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to compare Mallory’s book with 
Tennyson’s poems will acknowledge on how higher a plane 
the poems stand. Of course, the Idylls deal only with a 
few of the books of the “ Morte d’ Arthur.” 

“The Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” “The 
Marriage of Geraint’ and “ Geraint and Enid,” “ Balin 
and Balan,” “ Merlin and Vivien,” “ Launcelot and Elaine, ’ 
“ Pelleas and Ettare,” “‘ Quenevere,” and “The Passing 
of Arthur,” though the whole of the Idylls are but a few 
of the subjects treated in the book. Two of these, 
indeed, “The Marriage of Geraint” and “‘ Geraint and 
Enid,” are taken from the Mabinogion, yet they throw 
a wonderful light upon the “ Morte d’Arthur,” and should, 
in future editions of the latter work, be, if possible, bound 
up with it. Besides the Idylls, Tennyson has a fine and 
stirring poem on Sir Galahad, and a beautifully tender one 
on “ The Lady of Shalott.” 

Mallory’s and Tennyson’s must have been kindred 
minds. In a Middle Age way Mallory had as clear 
a vision of the pure and beautiful and the true as 
had Tennyson in his nineteenth century view. They 
both recognised the value of manliness in man and of 
purity in woman; they both spoke and wrote and fought 
for a high standard of knightly excellence; one looked 
for it in his kings and lords, the other found it not only 
in his King and Queen, but passionately desired it for 
his country and his countrymen. 

It may seem to some that these old knight errants were 
extravagant and fantastic and even ridiculous in what 
they did. Not so; the virtues of one age are the vices 
of another, and if Sir Launcelot or Sir Gawaine or Sir 
Bors or Sir Gareth conceived it to be their knightly duty 
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to go about the country killing other knights in combat, 
fighting any felon knights they met, redressing with the 
rude violence of the sword, the wrongs and robbery of 
rapine, then if they did that they were doing a good 
work. There was need for such deeds in a time when 
almost every man’s hand was against his fellow man, and 
these old knight errants were certainly laying the 
foundation and building up a social fabrie which, whilst 
being far from perfect, has in it the seeds and even many 
of the fruits of righteousness and justice. In the order of 
worldly events, the knight errants did their devoir in the 
work of destroying disorder and crime and we should 
not be doing justice to ourselves if we did not remember 
them with gratitude and admiration. 
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PASTOR MORITZ’S VISIT TO ENGLAND IN 1782. 
By J. J. Ricwarpson. 


HE little book, upon which I purpose making a few 

comments, consists of a series of letters written in 

England, in the year 1782, by a young German clergyman 
to a friend of his, a professor in Berlin. 

These letters were first published in Berlin in 1783, 
and were very favourably received. ‘Twelve years later 
an English translation appeared, a copy of which is now 
seldom to be met with. The letters also formed part of 
the second volume of Pinkerton’s “ Collection of Voyages 
and Travels,” and, not many years ago, were included by 
Professor Henry Morley among the pocket volumes of 
Cassell’s National Library. Their author, Charles Philip 
Moritz, had learnt our language, and become a worshipper 
of our greatest poet—Milton. With the acquisition of 
this knowledge, and the growth of this love, had come a 
keen desire to visit England; and this desire, despite a 
scantily-filled purse, he decided to gratify. What is of 
more importance to us nowadays, is that he should have 
written, whilst the impressions were fresh upon his mind, 
this bundle of letters to his friend in Berlin, and thus 
given us a glimpse of England, and of English manners 
and customs, as seen through the eyes of a singularly 
sympathetic observer. 

Pastor Moritz was young, impressionable, and not 
difficult to please; nor disposed to make any pretence of 
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hiding his pleasure. He mostly enjoyed what he saw, 
and has no hesitation in saying so. What discomforts 
and annoyances he endured, and they were not by any 
means few, he made light of. In the moments of his 
worst experiences he took his beloved Milton from his 
pocket and, amid the stately music of “ Paradise Lost” he 
forgot the petty worries of passing events. 

Whilst keenly observant of what he saw around him, 
there is never, at any time, any trace of the grumbling, 
dissatisfied, dis-illusioned spirit. However great his annoy- 
ance he never ventures upon abuse, and hardly even of 
finding fault with the country he is visiting. He is prone, 
with the buoyancy of youth, to look upon the bright side 
of things, and consequently his letters are delightfully 
pleasant reading. As to their style, let me admit at once, 
that it is neither brilliant, forcible nor witty. There is 
no attempt at humour nor any of the search, so character- 
istic of the present-day stylist, for exaggerated or recon- 
dite phrases. You may call it plain and homely, for it 
neither glows with distinction, nor bristles with paradox. 
Its charm lies in its sincerity and simplicity. If, as one 
dictum has it, the style is the man, what more could one 
expect from a simple, good-natured, kindly man, than 
that he should write naturally and sympathetically of 
what interested him. 

Were I to venture upon finding a fault I would say 
that his intense enjoyment of our scenery makes him lose 
the true perspective when he comes to write of it. The 
epithets he lavishes upon the Thames valley and the 
Derbyshire dales would leave him poverty stricken in 
language were he called upon to describe Nature in her 
grander aspects. But, as Englishmen, we can readily 
pardon him his excessive praises of our beautiful country. 
When the nineteenth century had run its course our 
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newspapers were full of pxans of praise of the wonderful 
changes that had taken place, and the marvellous progress 
that had been made during the hundred years. One im- 
pression left upon my mind after reading these letters is 
not how much things have changed since they were 
written, but how little different, at heart, is the English 
nation of to-day from what it was 120 years ago. Allow- 
ances must be made, of course, for the superficial changes 
wrought by the application of steam power to manu- 
facturing and locomotion, with the consequent rapid 
growth of large centres of population. But having made 
these, in our efforts to see beneath the surface of things, 
there is so much that struck our German visitor as 
characteristic of the English nation, and which still 
remains so, that the majority of his observations seem to 
me as true nowadays, as I presume they were when he 
wrote his letters. 


Pastor Moritz reached London in the month of June, 
1782—the month of roses and sunshine,—and writes to his 
friend that the weather is so cold that he is “ obliged 
every day to have a fire,” and adds that :— 


“The same influenza which I left in Berlin I have had the 
hard fortune again to find here; and many people die of it.” 


So that we see even 120 years ago that winter lingered not 
only into the lap of May, but into that of June; and 
influenza was as prevalent, and possibly as fashionable, as 
in our own days. 


What impressed him most upon his arrival were the 
mass of traffic, the numbers of coaches, and “the 
admirable manner in which the streets are lighted.” He 
notes the well-dressed condition of the people, and is 
struck by their cleanliness. He says :— 

H 
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Fashion is so generally attended to among the English- 
women that the poorest maid-servant is careful to be in the 
fashion. They seem to be particularly so in their hats and 
bonnets. . . . The Englishman seems to prefer dark 
colours. If you wish to be full dressed you wear black. 
Officers rarely wear their uniforms, but dress like other 
people. 


Could any description be more accurate if it were 
written of the present day, even to the detail of Mary 
Jane’s love of a fine hat? He praises our fine, wheaten 
bread, and excellent butter and cheese, but deplores our 
inability to make coffee. One delicacy, which was evidently 
new to him, he particularly relishes, and minutely 
describes its preparation—that of hot, buttered toast. 

Having spent a day or two walking about London, he 
commences, seriously, to see its sights. From a young 
clergyman one would, not unnaturally, expect St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey to have premier places. But no! 
his first references are to those gay resorts of pleasure and 
dissipation— Vauxhall Gardens, Ranelagh, and_ the 
theatres. He is delighted with the well-dressed crowds 
and the brilliancy of the illuminations, in what he terms 
“a kind of magic rotunda, where all the beau monde of 
London move perpetually round and round.” 

With the gardens he is disappointed, but does not omit 
to tell his friend that :— 


I had not been here long before I was accosted by a young 
lady who was walking there, and who, without ceremony, 
offered me her arm, asking me why I walked thus solitarily. 


Vauxhall and Ranelagh no longer exist, but the London 
ot to-day—or to-night, should I say—has its Piccadilly 
Circus and Regent Street. 


He reads our newspapers, and finds that electricity is 
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all the rage, and also that : “ Of puffs the English news- 
papers are daily full, particularly of quack medicines and 
empirics, by means of which many a one here (and among 
others a German) are become rich.” This sounds like a 
reference to an 18th century Baron Liebig, of meat extract 
fame, and at least shows there were giants in the land 
before Cockle, Beecham, and Carter. He visits the Houses 
of Parliament, and gives an admirable sketch of a scene 
in the House of Commons. He finishes this by saying 
that : — 


There appears to be much more politeness and more 
courteous behaviour in the members of the Upper House. 
But he who wishes to observe mankind and to contemplate 
the leading traits of the different characters most strongly 
marked will do well to attend frequently the Lower House. 


He witnesses the election of a Member of Parliament for 
the City of Westminster, and this causes him to reflect 
upon the intense love of their country shown even by the 
commonest people, and also what he calls “the rampant 
spirit of liberty.” 

Along with the love of freedom and the display of 
individualism he notes one peculiarity which he thinks no 
bad trait in our national character. 


I must here observe that it is the greatest offence you can 
give anyone in England to say to him “Yow lie.” To be 
called a /zar is a still greater affront, and “ You are a damned 
har” is the very acme of vulgar abuse. 


I wish I could think that my next extract were as true at 
the present time, as our worthy pastor seems to have 
found it in his time. He is referring to the reverence 
shown for the memories of Shakespeare, Locke, Milton 
and Dryden, and says :— 
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Certain it is that the English classical authors are read 
more generally, beyond all comparison, than the German, 
which in general are only read by the learned; or, at most, 
by the middle class of people. The English national authors 
are in all hands, and read by all people, of which the 
innumerable editions they have gone through are a sufficient 
proof. 


After three weeks spent in London, during which he 
saw most of the sights of the town, he set out to see some- 
thing of the provinces. He had decided to do this on 
foot, and, for a four weeks’ walking tour, he tells us: — 


Four guineas, some linen, my English book of the roads, 
and a map and pocket book, together with Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” which I must put in my pocket, compose the whole of 
my equipage, and I hope to walk very lightly with it. 


The only thing lighter than this very modest quantity of 
luggage, it seems to me, was the blithe spirit in which 
he commenced his journey. 

His first stopping place was Richmond, and he was so 
delighted with the natural beauties of its situation that 
he regrets the hours he had wasted in London. Next he 
visits Windsor, where he observes “none of those 
circumstances by which the towns in Germany are dis- 
tinguished from the villages—no walls, no gates, no 
sentries, no garrisons.” With all he sees he is charmed, 
but, alas! his troubles have yet to begin. He soon learns, 
from sad experience, that this prosperous, peaceful 
England is no place for a man to travel on foot; at least 
an honest, worthy man. All such, he finds, must ride in 
coaches, or on horseback, if they would meet with the 
respect and accommodation they desire. To walk meant 
that you were either a tramp, or a footpad, and, as such, 
no decent innkeeper was willing to afford you shelter, even 
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though, like Moritz, you had money enough in your pocket 
to pay your reckoning. To an acquaintance he makes on 
his way, he remarks how curious it seemed to him that a 
people, so remarkable for acting up to their own notions 
and ideas, did not, now and then, travel on foot, merely to 
see life from every point of view. 


“Oh,” was the reply, “we are too rich, too lazy, and 
too proud.” 


When he did get shelter he was rudely treated by both 
innkeeper and servants, and on one occasion had to share 
his bedroom with a drunken soldier. 

At another time he tells us, when dozing in the kitchen 
of an inn, that the people, thinking he had fallen asleep, 
began 


Guessing who or what I might be. One woman alone seemed 
to take my part, and said “ I daresay he is a well-bred gentle- 
man.” Another scouted that notion merely because, as she 
said, “I had come on foot, and depend on it,” said she, 
“he is some poor travelling creature!” My ears yet ring 
with the contemptuous tone with which she uttered “ poor 
travelling creature.” 


But amidst these unpleasant experiences he retains his 
cheerfulness and his admiration for the country of his 


beloved Milton. 


“ As I left Windsor,” he writes, “I was literally followed 
by curses and abuses. I am very sorry to say that I rejoiced 
when I once more perceived the towers of Windsor behind me. 
It is not proper for wanderers to be prowling near the palaces 
of kings, and so I sat me down, philosophically, in the shade 
of a green hedge, and again read Milton, no friend of kings, 
though the first of poets. Whatever I may think of their 
inns, it is impossible not to admire and be charmed with 
this country. 
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But Moritz had a quick, ready wit, and was not averse to 
taking a hint as to how to make his way as smoothly as 
possible. From reading “ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ which 
he had bought second-hand in two volumes for sixpence, 
he learnt that it was wise when you entered an inn, to 
make your host affable by asking him to drink with you. 
And Pastor Moritz was not the less ready to do this 
because he had little liking for our English ale, and was 
glad, when his host drank the lion’s share. He notes 
that :— 


The English innkeepers are in general great ale drinkers, 
and for this reason most of them are gross and corpulent, 
and in particular they are plump and rosy in face. 


Perhaps his worst experience of “the trade” was at 
Dorchester, near Oxford, where, footsore and nearly dead- 
beat, he was refused both bed and food, though, for ready 
money, he says, they let him have a pot of beer. This 
occurrence, however, led to one of his most amusing 
adventures. As he wearily trudged along on his way to 
Oxford he was overtaken by a stranger. It being late in 
the evening, and dark, he, at first, feared the man might 
be a foot-pad. He turned out to be a clergyman, who, it 
being Sunday, had been preaching in a neighbouring 
village and was now on his way back to Oxford. They at 
once became friendly and beguiled the tedium of their 
walk by much discourse. They reached Oxford at mid- 
night, and the clergyman having learnt something of the 
pastor’s difficulties in finding food and shelter took him 
to an inn— the “ Mitre.” Much to his surprise on enter- 
ing the room he “ saw a great number of clergymen, all 
with their gowns and bands on, sitting round a large table, 
each with his pot of beer before him.” As might be 
expected at that late hour, and in such circumstances, the 
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company was a merry one, and our German soon found 
himself quite at home, and interested in the subjects 
under discussion. One divine, a Mr. Clerk, having 
asserted that the Bible said God was a wine bibber, his 
recent travelling companion fell into a violent passion, 
and held that it was utterly impossible that any such 
passage was in the Bible. 


“Waiter! fetch a Bible,” called out Mr. Clerk, and a great 
family Bible was brought in, and opened on the table among 
all the beer jugs. 

Mr. Clerk turned over a few leaves, and in the Book of 
Judges, ninth chapter, verse viii., he read, “Shall I leave 
my wine, which cheereth God and man.” 


Upon this more large draughts of ale were consumed, 
and the conversation turned on many subjects, until “At 


last, when morning drew near, one reverend gentleman 





suddenly exclaimed, ‘ D me, I must read prayers this 
morning at All Souls,” and with this, and probably the 
sight of jocund day, the company broke up, and our Pastor 


adds : — 


As I had once (though in so singular a manner) been intro- 
duced into so reputable a society, the people of the house 
made no difficulty in giving me lodging, but with great 
civility showed me a very decent bed chamber. 

I am almost ashamed to own that next morning, when I 
awoke, I had got so dreadful a headache, from the copious 
and numerous toasts of my jolly and reverend friends, that 
I could not possibly get up. 


Need I add that this happened many years ago. Long 
before the present licensing laws were in force; long 
before Oxford saw the rise of the Tractarian movement, 
or England was aware that it possessed a Nonconformist 
conscience. 
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After a few days in Oxford he continued his journey 


north, through Stratford-on-Avon, Birmingham and 
Derby to Castleton; returning by way of Nottingham and 
Leicester to London, from whence he sailed for Hamburg. 

Space does not permit me to accompany him further on 
his seven weeks holiday tour, nor record any more of his 
observations and reflections. What few I have quoted 
are not by any means, as the American plagiarist of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s well-known saying, has phrased it, “ the 
only pebbles on the beech.” These letters, with all their 
simplicity and unworldliness, are full of keen insight and 
shrewd observation. They show a mind vividly in- 
terested in all that passes before it, and an impressionable 
nature in full sympathy with the most diverse happenings. 

In conclusion, I would only say that “ when next I take 
my walks abroad” I should wish for no better luck than 
to meet as kindly, genial, and sympathetic a soul as the 
young German clergyman, Charles Philip Moritz. 
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